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Iir writing 6ii a fabjeefc which the late Un. J. S. Mill hM 
treated with a breadth of riew, felidly of lUnetratloa* and 
doeeneM of reaioiiiiig' worthy^W her greal reputation, we 
hare been obliged to tonoh much of the ground cultirated by 
her genius. Whenever we hare done so, we hare rentured 
to adopt her language ; and though we are happy to feel thai 
her influence has had much to do in strengthening our conrio- 
tions, we are not aware that we have made any direct use of 

h her labor without acknowledgment. As, howeyer, we quote 

fW>m Mrs. Mill at some length on two or three occasions; as 
these quotations do not glTO any adequate idea of the essay 
iHrom which they are taken; and as ereiy one, in oonunou 
with Mr. Mill, must feel a pride in the reputation of this most 
distinguiBhed woman, we take the liberty to subjohi, with 
some omissions, the paragraph with which Mr. Mill prelhoes 
the essay on the " Enfhuichisement of Women,** In Che second 
volume of his '* Dissertations,** etc. Any one who has not 
mastered and made that essay his own. Is without the adraa^ 

^ tage of some of tiie best materials out of which to form' an 

opinion: — 

•••... It is proper to state that she (Mrs. Mill) 
nerer regarded it (the essay) as a complete discussion of the 
subject- which it treats of; and, highly as I estimate It, I . 
>. Would rather it remained unacknowledged, • than * that it 
should be read with the idea that eren the faintest imago 
can be found la H of a mind and heart wliich la their union 
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of the tBTMtv Mid whal «re deemed the nrnt oonfllotiiig ezoeU 

^lapcaa^iC^nnpiiraneled in tny hnmaih^ek^^ thkt I hare 

known or naJTot'^^m^. • • So elevated was the general lerel 

I 

of her fiieultiee, that the highest poetijt philosophy, oratory, 
or art, seemed tri?ial hy the side of her, and equal only to 
expressing some part of her mind. And there is no one of 
those modes of manifestation in which she oonld not easily 
hare taken the highest rank, had not her inclinations led her 
.for the most part to content herself with being the inspirer, 
prompter, and anarowed ooafQator of others, • . • Had 
she lired to write out all her thoughts on this great question, 
she wonld hare prodooed something as (hr transcending in 
proftindi^ the. present essay, as, had she not placed a rigid 
restrsint on her feelings, she wonld hare excelled it in fervid 
doqnenee. Yet nothing which even she could have written 
on any snlject, would hare given' an adequate idea of the 
depth and compass of her mind« As during life she con- 
tinuaUy detected, before any one else had seemed to perceive 
them, those changes of times and circumstances which ten 
or twelve yenvs later became suljects of general remark, so 
I renture to prophe^ that if mankind continue to improve, 
their sphitnal histoiy for ages to oome will be the progressive 
woridng out of her thooi^ts, and vtaliiation of her oonoep* 
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t^lM ivbjeel ef tliii inqaiiy !■ th« P^litUoi Dtpmitmf ^ Wvmht ^ M •• 
MOM looUd aonddtittUoM wAm in th« mum of th* MrgaiMttt, Iim Mitgtr 
tiU« if adopted, tho <' Sociid Mid Politicikl DopoDdonoo oif Wonoa." 

Tho fooWnotw, ozoeiit wfiea indioatod bj » flgwro, oolj ^to tho Milboritioa for 
tlio objaoUona notioad in tha aararal pagaa. Tha raadar wbo rallaaoa tba 
aaonnf^ of onr aU t aia n la mt^ altocatiiar oodi a^j rafanaaa lo iha 
attmbaiad notaa.] 



The subject of the EDfranchisement of Women 
usually excites laughter and ridicule. That women 
should have votes is so novel a proposal, and there- 
fore, to untraiued minds, so absurd, that few can re- 
frain from indulging in what are meant to l>e jok^a 
and witticisms.* Writers who have hitherto laboiwd 
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* " Zl ia a tarribla fan^y -> ihai of papa argalog bla daaghlara onl of Iha 
Tallow raaka into tha Blva, or gtrlng hia wifo a ahoiaa batwaan la« 
dapaadoBoa and pln-moBoj. Aa wa hava laid, it la naarlj impoaiibla !• 
traat thia anljaot with muah grafitj." — SUmUird, 

''VamUiaaand houahold mattara would ba noglaotad daring alaetion- 
tima, and tha hnabaad and brolhor would ba fortunata if tha/ aonld ah* 
tain a hot dinnar on thoaa azoltiogoooaaiooi." — Obnrvir, 
< " What oiril war o?ar aanaad mora dlra oonfosSon tlian wiU ariaa at th» 
Tariooa hnatinga during tha aontaat batwaan tha ' fanala nMa ' and tha 
aaadl^ala of oppoaito tandanalaat " *« Lmdom ktmtw» 
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in vain to produce the faintest smile upon the faces 
of* their readers, now find no difficulty in producing 
a broad |pcin. Success brings inflation, until at last 
these scribblers regard themselves as compounds of 
wit and wisdom, and ascribe to their own cleverness 
what is in fiict due to the prejudice and ignorance 
which they address. Others say, that though ridicule 
is a most effective weapon, they generously lay it 
aside^jpartly in deference to the great men who have 
made w^ridiculo'us tenet an article of their creed, 
and partly yon Account of the inherent strength of 
their directions and arguments.* They seem to be 
utterly unaware that ridicule never was and never 
will be demonstration. Bidicule is sometimes useful, 
but it is only in bringing to bear on those whom 
nobler feelings do not influence, the force which other 
people's opinions exercise. But unfortunately, in 
this, its only use, it is as easily and as often wielded 
in a bad as in a good cause. Observe, then, either 
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•"IboBgli ridi0«l« if Bol onlj a moii tibetiT* bnl a perfeoUj Mr 
waapoB lo MBploj wImb MrioM Mrgumenl would be whoUj thnwnjvnj, 
tb«rt AM €<a>iioM m wbioh ito ue it to be itrongly deprocNktod. We toke 
leave le nj tbal the dfaeoHioii m to the propriety of extending the eleo* 
lonl fnndiiie to wonwa li one of thea. All the more beoMue the Uugh 
eoB be eUdlj miied, ihonld we guard onrselree against inopportnne ia- 
dalgenee in eztraTagaat bnttor."— 2>aily Teltgri^ 

'* There It jet another motlTe Ibr treating the qveetbu with lobriety and 
eaador nUher than with inridioai leritjr. The meet eonapionooi adTooate 
of a fenale flfaaehlae In thii eonatry li one of ite uoit illoatrioae and in« 
dependent thlnken.''— i>MljF TtUgng^ 

'*It if nbi. ifwj eaqr to ipeak with perfect gravity of a idheBie whioh, 
perpetoatiagUie dieftaaohiieDient of married ladiee who are not eeparated 
AvM their haibaadi, aad of yovng" ladies who are not orphans^ admits to 
tha poUlng-booth a mixed mnltltnde of widows and those whom, for want of 
rsipeotlU ten^ we mist neede eall old maids."— ^TTiMf. . 
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the ignoranoo or disingenaousness of these writers. In 
the one case, what are we to think of those who have 
never discovered that in the various processes of 
iDduction and deduction, ridicule is entirely and 
absolutely useless ; or, in the other case, of those who 
pretend tiiat in abandoning a worthless weapon which 
they know, like the ill-directed boomerang of the 
Australian savage, will recoil on themselves, they 
are influenced by the most high-minded motives? 
Others, again, whose mathematical knowledge cannot 
embrace the sixth proposition of Euclid's iinst book» 
seem to think that ridicule and a reduUio ad abaurdum. 
are synonymous.* If this were so, the Elements 
would indeed be one of the most satirical works ex- 
tant, — a proposition which even a writer who owes 
Mr. Mill a small, much less ''a deep debt of grat- 
itude,'' t would scarcely attempt to support. 

But it is aigued that the tendency to produce 
laughter is in itself a proof of falbicy.) In truth, 
however, the tendency is only a proof of novelty. 
Locke says that the sense of humor lies wherever 
resemblance and incongruity produce an agreeable 
fancy. Addison says that wit must add surprise to 
delight, and that novelty is an essential part of it. 
Nothing is ludicrous in the idea of the enfmnchiso- 
ment of women — in their political equality — except 



•'^Wc hmf ■bttiimil from •BTthlqf lik» baatar or «gr AfBOdbto n* 
Aieth td tAtutdum/''^ Dmip TtUgn^L 

fDanyTetognph." 

t " A Borelty i^ieh to abMloUly Mrttfai to bo i^lMiad- if ia Ittdf ttttto 
•daptod lo OMBBuad popolor iMpiOli nor ooa gnvo polllMoiH booipooloA 
to dofoto waon thoa oanoiy oMoatloa to a oohooM whioh, at bait la tlMi 
How at f taot atl oa y wJU latoo ao pra o t ioal towio.**— S a tw r d rnp 
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^its noyelt/ ; and if it provokes laughter and ridtculey 
. it only incurs tlie same penalty as every new idea 
opposed, to preoonoeiyed notions* New ideas rad- 
ically different irom existing opinions are generally 
treated as absurd, and often for no other reason than 
their newness. 

A large number of the errors, and want of success^ 
in physical inquiries among the Oreeksy may be 
"traced to this mental infirmity. Aristotle assumed 
that motion in a circle was the perfect kind of motion, 
and thence inferred that such was the motion of the 
heayenly bodiesi since it would be absurd to suppose 
that they could have any other than the peifect mo- 
tion. The doctrine of the four elements was proved 
in a somewhat similar way. The belief in antipodes 
was long rejected, because it assumed the absurdity 
that men could exist with their heads continually 
downwards. Copernicus, though supported by a 
bishop, a cardinal, and two of the most learned 
astronomers of the age, dared not give his dis- 
coveries to the world till eleven years after they 
were made. * His opinions meanwhile getting noised . 
abroad, he was satirised on the stage at £lbuig. 
The persecution of Galileo in his old age, is one of 
the most melancholy events in the progress of learn- 
ing. His doctrines were branded as heretical and 
absurd ; and who so branded them? The inquisitora 
and others whose ignorance astonished him. Har- 
vey's and. Jenner's discoveries were met with ridicule 
and contempt. And, more recently, a writer in the 
* Edinburgh Beview" earned i an unenviable no- 
torietjyy by ridiculing the notion that men would evet 
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travel at the rate of twenty or thirty miles an hour. 
In social matters, the fashion of waltzing was hailed 
as absurd and indecent; smoking as ridiculous; and 
the fashions in dress and manners of preceding 
generations often appear ludicrous to the next, 
though custom may* alone save their own fashions 
from appearing even more absurd. A oentuiy ago, 
opinions which are now considered axiomatic would 
have brought their disciples to a lunatic asylum. In 
fact, in religion, in philosophy, in everything which 
has engaged the attention of man, from the dis- 
covery of worlds to the invention of a new mode, the 
difficulty is not to find anything which has been re- 
ceived with ridicule and contempt, but to discover 
anything which has not. 

We regret we cannot yet dismiss those much-rc- 
lied-on weapons in the quiver of our opponents, 
ridicule and novelty. It is true that they have no 
real- force, but they are so often used by those who 
pretend to, and who to some extent do, supply the 
public with opinions, that they must be met at some 
sacrifice to ourselves,. and at the risk of boring tho. 
reader. The sole meaning, if it has any meaning, 
of such a sentence as the one which follows, is tliat 
the enfranchisement of women is undesirable because 
it is new, because it interferes with things as they 
are now arranged: ** Wherever Christianity has 
penetrated, there exists, as it were, a tacit concordat 
guaranteeing to the wealcer sex the protection and' 
deference of the stronger, upon one condition, only ; 
that condition is the political dependence of women, 
and it is a condition the breach of which might, in- 
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«. Yolve oonsequenoeB &r beyond our powors of pre- 
diotiou.'' * Now such an aif^ment, which aasumes 
the point at issue, and which threatens some awful 
or ridiculous consequences if the old qrstem is aban- 
doned and any innovation permitted, has been used 
in support of erery injustice or absurdity which time, 
aided by selfishness, ignorance, or superstition, ha^ 
fostered in the habits or political systems of past 
ages. 

It was a superstitious, bigoted, persecuting belief 
in the infiillible wisdom of current opinion, founded, 
so to say, more on established custom than on 
rational conviction, which led to the death of 
Socrates, because he introduced new deities, and 
corrupted the youth; which led to the persecution 
of the Guristians by Herod, by Nero, by Adrian, by 
Marcus Aurelius, and by many others, periodically, 
in dtfferont parts of the world, up to the time of 
Constantino the Qreat; which led to the bloody 
wars of the Crusades; to the massacres of Stock- 
holm, St. Bartholomew, and of the Protestants dur- 
ing the Irish Rebellion in 1641 ; to the banishment 
of Cornelius Agrippa ; to the burning of Hues and 
Jerome of Prague for heresy ; to the burning of 
Savonarola for preaching against the crimes of the 
clergy; to the burning of Michael Servetus at 
Geneva ; the perpecintion of Eepler, of Baleigh, of 
Selden, of Cranmer, and of Bidley. It was this 
same v6bedience to the influence of custom, to the 
authority of *^ law and usage,'' to which Mrs. Mill 
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refers in these words: **In the ancient world the 
same fact was alleged, with equal truth* in behalf of 
slavery. It might have been alleged in favor of the 
mitigated form of slavery* serfdom* all through the 
I * Middle Ages. It was ufged against freedom of in* 

dustry* freedom of conscience* freedom of the press ; 
none of these liberties were thought compatible with 
a well-ordered state* until they had proved their pos- 
sibility by actually existing as facts." 

The " novelty '' ^ objection* then* is of no force ; for 
it only re^ieats the old assertion* that whatever al- 
ways has been* always must be.' If we wished to 
apply a doctrine which had been tried and discarded* 
it might* indeed* be urged that* unless our boasted 
civilization and progress are but a vain conceit* the 

« 

iPUto nid that then !• bo B»ianl diffwnioo WCvtmb lh« wum, •ntpl 
la ilnogUi; and that th«y ahoald both oqnoUy pMtMpato la tiw govoni* 
moot of tbo itolo. Tho Idea, thon, oaa wmooIj bo oiUlod boW| nolirilb* 
■taftdiag tho ooutoot protoBtaUoni of oortaia writon: -^ 

Ku4vmfofMr Y«Sr XcMTVt A tmk ty (m t iwnHmu USkt 1^T^<AAi|r^rfvwSnoA 



*AAA* fn o lfa<m » i ImrfA oM iw i n tl rfw r fWr *• ^ktmn ^fAf mI fit • 
avnn'* • • • ' 

OWr ifim <T<», S ^flttt iwvr^ fiw i M »&» 96k» hmmt4imMf yww uatt TMn yw>4i oW 
MfAt Mm ivVi ^^* ^^Mff iMrva^^M* oi ftfpMt 4r i#i4«»r foSr jtfiir, ort odv^ 
fwr |il» luHxH V^ 4wn |l w »i < wi» —fd ^rfpw^oAfwrH A»4^<oi«MMwHdoiii> 
wmi^M' yw^ AMipsv* • • • 
^ K«l yww ftt <lpa «•! didj^ ^ mMi ♦<wt cit fwAod^r w 4km t » ... 

*B«Ti M Tft wUm l^m iti' 4 yVMua^ «• mI Mipot dt < ^ t m >i l yy f ywoi M i Oki 

f'ThorotaaolonorfBglowBrooof hvauui happiaoH afatiiil whldi th«« 
b4T0 not boon attorod tho moil lagabriou predietioBf,— tonpiko roadi^ 
aarigablo oaaal% loooalation, hopt, to b oooo , tho roAmnatioa, tho nvola* 
,, tioo. ;'Thoro aro alwaTO a Ml of irorthy aad aodofaloly fiAod aoa, who 
. bawl oat doath aad taia apoa oToiy Talaablo dhaago whioh tho- vaiylag ao- 
pool of haaun aShIn aboolatoly aad imporioadj nqalni. It voald ha 
oxtrtaMlj aMiU to BMko a ooUootioa of tho hatrod aad abaoo thai att Ihoit 
ohaagoi havo o ap or k aood, whkh aia bow admlUod to bo narkod 
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&ot of a dootrine being approved by one age and 
abandoned by another^'aflfords a presumption of its 
tBlhcy. The ikoti howeyer, that a doctrine is a nor- 
eHy, or is said to be a novelty, merely makes in* 
yestigation necessary* The objection, neyertheless, 
brings into yiew the reason why the custom is so 
firmly rooted.^ We think that Mrs. ^Mill's explana* 
tion is condusiye: "There is no difficulty in 
understandiqg why the subjection of women has been 
a custom* No other explanation is needed than phys- 
ical force. That those who were physically weaker 
should have been made legally inferior, is quite con- 
formable to the mode in which the world has been 
goyemed. Until yeiy lately, the rule of physical 
strength was* the general law of human affiiirs* 
Throughout history, the nations, races, classes, 
which found themselves the strongest, either in 
muscles, in riches, or in military discipline, have., 
conquered and held in subjection the rest. If, even 
in the most improved nations, the law of the sword 
is at last discountenanced as unworthy, it is only 
since the calumniated eighteenth century. Wars of 
conquest liave only ceased since democratic revolu- 
tions b^gan* The world b very young, and has but 
just beguta to cast off ii\Justice. It is only now get- 
ting rid of negro slavery. It is only now getting rid 
of monarchical despotisni. It is only now getting rid 
of liereditaiy feudal nobility. It is only now getting 



SMh A Uifcot7^d(1>laMlra fd^j a Utttt 
lof Iti •»■ StdilQas.'*— SitffMjr SMrA. 
*"Ila^ pM Moanalfi'MriMlp^yillMauMMMllnBdvauittftSt 
1» faMMb iMl 4lMil ftiiM Mr k fbnt.* — F«lri 
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rid of diaabilities on the ground of religion. It is 
only beginning to treat any men as citizens, except 
the rich and a favored portion of the middle class. 
Can we wonder that it has not yet done as much for 
women? As society was constituted until tlie last 
few generatiousy inequality was its very basis; as- 
sociation grounded ou equal rights scarcely existed ; 
to be equals was to be enemies ; two persons could 
hardly co-operate in anythingt or meet in any ami- 
cable relation, without the law's appointing that one 
of them should be the superior of the other. Man- 
kind have outgrown this state, and all things now 
tend to substitute, as the general principle of human 
relations, a just equality, instead of the dominion of 
the strongest. But of all relations, that between 
men and women being the nearest and most inti- 
mate, and connected with tlie greatest number of 
strong emotions, was sure to be the last to throw off 
the old rule and receive the new ; for in proportion 
to the strength of a feeling is t&e tenacity with which 
it clings to the forms and circumstances with which 
it has even accidentally become associated.'' 

So much, then, for the two objections which are 
on the threshold of the subject, or rather which are 
always put there, in the teeth of experience and his- 
tory, to bar any advance into the heart of the sub- 
ject.* The real issues appear to be these : on the 
one hand it is asserted that political power is as 
much the inalienable right of woman as of man ; that 
the enormous sexual inequalities, legal and. socialt 
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under which she labors are entirely due to her exda- 
sion ; and that her enfranchisement, both as an act 
of justice and expediency, is iraperatirely necessary. 
On the other hand, it is affirmed that the depend- 
ence of woman is founded in social laws which lie far 
deeper than any political laws ; that this enfranchise- 
ment would be pernicious in the highest degree; 
that it would involre consequences fiur beyond the 
powers p( prediction ; that woman does not desire 
it ; that her instinct is against it i that man's use of a 
monopoly of political power lias not pressed heavily 
or nigustly on the other sex ; and that no feminine 
Interests would be materially advanced by female 
* enfranchisement.* 
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^ "ThiM an MoUd Iftwi thftt Ito tu dtapor ttiaii any politiMl Unf, and 
llMSnIonhHtiilto Uwwliloli 4i»tonlMitk« nUtlmiof th« mx«s.*'— 



"It ii A MndltiMi (lb« ponUfltl dep«id«BM of womra) th« brMOh of 
wUdi Bighl iavolw <ooitq a t a oM fltf b^jood our powtn of piodieiioii.'' — 



"Tbo fraoehiM ta aol oosftrnd on wonon, beoooM, In tlw traoil oad boil 
MOM of Iho %Km, wonondo Ml woat it."— ElMiniiicr. 

" Wo sro Bot ttwaiOy OMtoofor, tbot taj ooMldonblo munbor of womon 
dMifO to poMeM Ibo ricbl vUob Hr. Milt to m Amciooa that thoy ■boold 



"Tho iitittotiof wortiiiboodi lot wpngr, Mobf^joBdlhoifooliofiiMitoi- 
tio law."— H^ommt. 

"At thb MMo tiMO»«ii^aio not Uboiatod ilaTM la aood of piotooUoa 
firom tgnaaayi nor, if tbqr won^ oonld Ih^ piolool IhonwlTM by Ihoir 
tnto." — Atfardojf JZcoim. 

"Onr objMtioMMO— Srittyi that ftho ?oto ii notniBiwary to hM; and, 
MMndly, tbal ibo doM not waai it." — Amidord. 

"Tho bawlAip, if any ozifti» ii oondaod to wMnoa nadv Toiytpocial, and 



"Allowing^ tbal moo ozonIm tho powor, liaro thtj- in cononl aado an 
ly and Mlltb aM of it? I^mo agaliL woBMn, If oonooltod, wonld 

"Cf OMfiM^ If tbMinino InlMMti aia n^Iootod bf nolo logitlaton^ or If 
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We beg; to profaoe our examination of the several . 
issues just stated, with a protest. Bentham sayst 
" If a man who ealls for the right of suffrage to be 
given to any one human being, calls for its .being re* 
fused to any other human being, it lies upon him to 
give a particular reason for such refusal." Of coursct 
if this proposition is sound, we need, in order to 
establish the claims of woman to the franchise, only 
refute the various objections which are urged against 
her admission. There is no need to show why she 
should have a vote ; it is sufficient to answer objeo* 
tions. The truth, too, of Bentham*s aphorism will 
probably be admitted. That it is so practically; 
recent reform debates prove. Every speaker (Mr. 
Lowe perhaps excepted), when arguing for the en- 
tire or partial exclusion of any class, feels bound to 
give reasons. Some talk of ignorance and drunken- 
n(^ss; others express confidence in the process of 
"natural selection;** others grow eloquent over the 
magical virtue of " a balance of classes ; ^ but all con- 
cur in giving reasons, good, bad, or indifferent, to 
justify ^e exclusion. No one says, ^ The fact that 
A is a human being gives him no claim to political 
representation, even though no reason can be shown 






tlw work of gOTornmoDt would bo matorUUy ad?aoood by tbo ponoool aid 
of roto-pojlng widows and •pinsfeon^ tho fkol of thoir inobUi^ to diadwrgo 
oUior duties of malo oitiMM woald not bo ooaolosiro against tboir onfran- 
ohisomoBt. Tbo formor proposition, bowsTor, needs mneb stronger OTidonoa 
for its support tbaa bas'Tot been prodnoed, wbUo tbo latter is sapportsd \f 
BO oridenoo wlftateTor."— Ttmet. 

^'It is tbo glorj of Ohristianityf and tbo erowning tilnaph of Cbristian 
oiTilisatloOf to liaro ereated and oonseerated BMcal saHignards against Mm 
abase of tbis soperioritj.''-^ TTiiMt. 
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for his exclusion;" yet on this ground alone can 
Bentham's dictum bo disputed. Whether the fran- 
chise be considered ^ a right" or **a privilege," is im- 
material; such discussions usually degenerate into 
mere verbal disputes. Cause must be shown why a 
privilege is bestowed on one human being and with- 
held from another, just as reasons roust be brought 
to prove why a right should be denied to one human 
being aud granted to another. The advocates, there- 
fore, of female enfranchisement have no edifice of 
their own to erect ; they have only to demolish the 
building of their opponents. 

Waiving, however, the advantage which Bent- 
ham's dictum gives, we sliall consider the question 
independently. In the course of the inquiry, objec- 
tions will necessarily arise and be considered ; but 
we shall postpone until the end a brief examination 
of what we consider the chief objections. 

Men and women are eqnaliy concerned in the good 
government of the country. In all legislation which 
relates to the repression of physical violence, women 
are even the more deeply concerned, because of their 
inferior bodily strength ; ^ in alt other Icgislatioui they 
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1 Ew9rf OM Admite tiit phTftoal infcriorit/ of tilt fMnto ftz, notwitli* 
MMidlBf llwl to ArftUft, whw* mofl of tho oat-door work ta poiformed b/ 
vomoBf Ihoj MO ■tootar and iMrgor-llabod tiuui tbo moa. Bat phjoloftl is 
■0 proof of tatilloetttal laforlorlty. AaaXogj polati tko other waj. Tho 
oztlaot raoM of gigaatlo aal^ala woro of a lowor orgaalsatloa thaa aay 
laooi Bov oslitlaf . Of osiatlag raoei, tho itraag oo t hare aot atoally tbo 
BMit latolUi^aaooy aad tbo fooMlof, tboagh goaorallj laiaUor thaa tho aialciy 
aro aot loH.'latoUlgvati llaBi iadood, for hU wolgbty to phydoallj oao of 
tbo makoit of aalatak; aad wo bolloro thojt tbo auylority of graat moa— 
I, pbiloiopbori, aad ofoa w^riion— baro booa pbytioall/ 
Tba Boriod, loOb at wbiob athlitit osortlMi aro moit parMiod 
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are equally concerned. Since, then, women have at 
least, the same right to happiness, so fiir as just and 
impartial laws can secure it, as men, and since their 
number not only equals, but is even greater than that 



Md aOoradi ii ■«* whM lh« intallMtiMl powtn sn •! tlMir Moltb. Tht 
IntoUtot •OBlinMi to impvor* tfUr lh« phTftoal qriUni hM b«gaa to daei^. 
Bino*, aIm, •ztroift giTtf ftrtDgth, Mid tht lUl uaroiM of miad Md bodiy 
•utMiwly b« Mfried on limnlUiiooiuly, Iho onltinklioa of Iho fomor najr 
bo inrarod •! tko wptam, if noi BMtMuriljof JimMii oorUialjof fall bodil/ 
Tigor. 

It U MNBOktaM orgiMd tbol^ Micrif parihu, montol powor twritf with tlw 

■tso of tho brminy oad that iIboo tho foBul«^i onaimii io mioUor tiuui tlM 

nuJo'f, wonoa nlwt haro Urn eapooitj Uuui bmi. Bat thia dootrioo, in tlw 

only MDM in whioh it oon obtain mooh Mooptnnoo, tallt in wooMn'a Ikvor. 

Tbo dM of tho brain in proportion to tho body, not tho obooiato olio of tho 

brain, ii alono an/ oridonoo of oapooit/. Tho olophont'i braio ia iorgor than 

mon'a, bat it ia amollor in proportion to aiio and woight of bodjt and, ia 

oompariwn to womaa'a, it ia yot amoUor. Soeh oonaidorationa, howoTor, 

whiohoTor way th^ point, poaaeaa T017 littlo Tolao. Bat wo notioo tboaa 

beoaoao tho mind ia apt to bo led by ita daairo Ibr nnifomity; and booaaao 

wo haro mot with many paaaagca in popolor booha aboat and Ibr woooon, aneh 

aa tho following, whidi wo oztroet from tho "Daaghtora of England,^ by 

ra. Sllii: « Aa wooMin, than, tho Sial thing of Importanoo ia to bo oon- 

t to bo inftrior to mon, ^inforior in montal powor, in tho almo propocw 

that yon ore inforior in bodily atrongth." 

loro ia yot anothor popnlar method of pro? ing woamn'a intolleetnal ia* 
rily,— oomporing tho long liat of great womoa with tho o?oa tongor 
of great men. But, aotwithatandlng wooMn haro oooompliahed ao mn'eli 
tooth of ineeaaant poraeoatlon, and notwithatandiag thonaonda of al* 
lOally groat namaa bonld bo addooed from' both aoiea, any argnmoni 
drawn from tho oompariwa woald bo nttorly worthleai^ beoanao wooMn, 
alwaya tho Tietima of' pbyiiool foroo, haTO boon poraiatontly ahnt oat ikom 
mon'a opportoniUea. A flno, ao to any, boa been loried on them. They 
hare bad to pay tho heaWeat aoeial ponaltiei^ and not only tho ordinaiy dif* / 
Cealtiea, bat apeeial diAonltiea oreatod by ationg omn, and whioh iNot only 
women, they haro had to aormoont. Depend on it, oentariea honoe^ oar 
oppreerfro treatment of woaaon will not lorn aataao poatority than wo ore 
amaaed at tho onatom of tho Babylonlana to make overy notiro womoa ait ia 
tkio temple of Yeaaa, and havo latereoarao with a atrongert or a^ tho prao* 
tioe of lyeargna, Sooratea, Oato^ aad other great Oroeka aad Bomana^ to 
lead their wiToa to timir friondi* 
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of men* the solo ground on whidh the one sex, with 
any plea of juBtifieationi eould assume the exclusive 
gOTomment of the state, would be that of advantage 
to the other. But this plea is only that universal 
apology for the assumption of authority — the benefit 
of those who are to be enslaved — which has so deeply 
stained the pages of history. Combined with avarice 
it is the foundation of the most debasing and brutal 
of all institutions,— slavery. A prtarif then, it 
should be regarded with extreme suspicion. The 
only grounds which oould be urged to justify it 
are,— 

1. That past experience and the present condition 
of women show such an assumption of power to be 
beneficial to them. 

i. That superiority in intellect gives men the right 
of arbitrary sway. 

8. That superiority in morality gives men the right 
of arbitrary sway. 

If the first proposition be &lse, mere superiority in 
intellect or in morality constitutes no sound claim to 
exclusive power. But even the demonstration of all 
the three propositions to the complete satisfaction of 
eveiy man is no sufficient warranty, so long as it is 
not granted by woman herself. As to the unanimity 
of women, though perhaps the majority of the sex 
are indifferent, and a considerable number hostile, 
yet some of the most distingubhed women, sup- 
ported \^y thousands of their less eminent sisters, 
demand !;tbnfFanchisement; while many distinguished 
I men, among whom is the most profound politiod 
and philosophical thinker living, support tJio ckim 
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with steadfast earnestness. Though, therefore, a 
proof of all three propositions, however satisfiio- 
tory to men's minds, would not destroy the justice 
of woman's claim, her claim is, in fact, still 
stronger; for each proposition is utterly untenable. 

Let us examine them seriatim^ 

1. The entire history of woman is one of slavoiy 
and oppression. Among the Hebrews, Assyrians, 
Babylonians, Persians, etc., sh^ was treated little 
better than we treat our horses and dogs. She was 
confined and secluded, and polygamy reigned su- 
preme. Monarchs vied in the magnificence of their 
seraglios, and ancient history is full of heroes and of 
kings whose future has been marred and wisdom 
corrupted by indulgence in the grossest sensuality. 
The Egyptians were the most Just in thehr conduct 
towards woman. They neither degraded her by 
polygamy nor kept her in confinement. She might 
succeed to property, or even to the throne, in defiiuH 
of male issue. Among the early Oreeks, who re- 
ceived a great deal of their civilization from the 
East, particularly from the Egyptians, her condition 
was in some respects improved. Nevertheless, she 
was not admitted into general society, nor allowed to 
appear much in public, and she lived entirely 
secluded in apartments at the back or upper part of 
the house. 

The truth is that both the Oreeks and Bomans 
treated woman as a creature with veiy little more in- 
telligence than a dog. They made her perform all the 
domestic offices ; even so far as conducting the men 
to bed, undressing th^m, and drying and perfuming 
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fhem after the bath. Tho law, too, treatod her 
practically as a slave ; for, without the consent of her 
perpetual guardian, she could neither make a will, 
dischaige any public function, nor manage her own 
property. The Bonums, however, gradually gave 
her greater freedom,«and at length a share in religious 
solemnities. But throughout all the various phases 
of rigorous austerity and unbounded licentiousness 
which mark Boman history, she was constantly 
treated as an inferior being, designed only to minis- 
ter to man's pleasure. 

The manners and customs of the East have re- 
miUned stationary for many centuries. In Asia and 
in Turkey the horrors of polygamy still continue ; 
but throughout Europe, except in Mahometan Tur- 
key, CSiristianity has been instrumental ^n effecting a 
gradual change, which, though differing in many par- 
ticulars, has been similar in its general cbaracter.^ 
Sufficient, however, for our present purpose, which 
is to show how man, especially in this country, has 
wielded his power over woman, will be a few facts 
concerning her status in Britain from the earliest 
times. 

Yeiy Uttie is known of her condition among the 
earliest inhabitants.^ She was probably a sUive, tho 
usual fiite of the weak among savage tribes. There 
is, however, eyidencel for believing that she was not 
always treated without some tonsideration^ and the 



^ Ihfir BMrlist OMlom ■••■ to htn beenptoallar:— *' Umom kabmt 
4md Ai i rf ii rf ti n faiir t iiiiiiiiiwm , d maw i w u frinim •imjhtntmi, parmUmfm 
Vkmiat mi pd mmI •• M» mtHi, mnm MtH im liitH,fi0primim ^rf. 
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names of two queous, Gartisamanda and ajv««iv^i»» 
have come down to us. Daring the administnitioa 
and after the departure of the Bomans her condition 
was wretched. But among the Anglo-Saxons her 
position was considerably raised, though she seems 
to have had less independence among the chiefs and 
landowners than among the agricultural class. For 
while, in case of separation, the wires of the 
last divided equally with the husband the goods and 
chattels which they had jointly possessed, the wives 
of the first received only the smaller share. Both 
married and single women had the power to possess, 
to inherit, and to will away money or lands. They 
could bring actions, and their persons and property 
were protected by special enactments. Still the 
fragmentary records- of those times prove that they 
were often the victims of oppression and outrage. 

The introduction of Christianity, about the year 
600, was very powerful in ameliorating woman's con- 
dition. Concubinage, hitherto permitted, was for- 
bidden, and a religion which taught equality for man 
and woman in the next world would obviously foster 
equality in this. Convents and monasterits quickly 
sprung up, and kept alight some glimmering of 
knowledge. King Alfred, who, according to tradi-' 
tion, imbibed his love of learning and of literature 
from Queen Judith, dispelled the almost universal 
darkness. Under his wise and benignant sway civili- 
zation moved onward. The Saxon ladies seem to 
have' been both eager in studious pursuits and indus- 
trious i9 manual employments. Of woman's position 
among the lower orders scarcely anything is known* 
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9at the Nomian G>nque8t was, on the whole* favora- 
ble to her, although the law made the husband, to 
the fullest extent, the master, even to the extent of 
allowing hun to inflict bodily ohastisement. 

The Crusades had eonsiderable influence on the 
condition of woman, but it was an influence which, 
while it affected both sexes, did not disturb the rela- 
tion between them. Ghivaliy, too, had a deep and 
" beneficial influence. The beneflt was not so much in • 
enlarging her priyileges as in making men view her 
in a new light. From the days of the lust-eaten and 
splenetic Solomon, to the dawn of chivalry, writers 
had poured forth their abuse and contempt on her. 
Nothing was too bad. Without civil rights, with 
few occupations, and despised and ill-treated by men, 
her condition was truly miserable. But with chiv- 
alry arose new ideas concerning woman. Those who 
before had sung of heroes and of kings, and had 
^mentioned woman only to traduce her, now sung of 
beauty aUfl of love. Hyperbolical and extravagant 
praise, took the place of jeering and contempt. She 
who had /before been looked upon as a mere instru- 
ment to .man's pleasures was now set above mor- 
tality. The spirit which induced Petrarch to com- 
pare Ub mistress to Jesus CShrist was abroad. The 
ambition of the knight was to die in her defence, 
and of the poet to immortalise her. in verse. Of 
course practice did Wt accord with such prepos* 
terous IMcept, but assuredly chivalry had great 
influenoe.\in raising the status of woman, notwith- 
standing it was the thebry of Jier imbecility applied 
to the, fullest extent. Then, as noW| she was con- 
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sidered utterly helpless in all affiiirs of the state, and 
even to take oare of her own interests ; then, as now, . 
her oecupatjpns were those which men disdain ; and 
then, as now, she was oompensated for her help* 
lessness by adulation, and a sort of sentimental 
idolism. 

The next erent which had any considerable inflo- 
ence on woman's position was the Beformation. The 
energies of the nation, which had to some extent Iain 
dormant, were aroused, and the blow which was 
eti'uck at authority made easier any departure from 
custom or manners. The gradual rise of the middle • 
class, the progress of arts and' sciences which grad* 
ually superseded household manufactures, the Wars 
of the Bosesi the Bovolution, and other events which 
stand in history, also necessarily influenced her con* 
dition; and while her character, employment, and 
condition have varied with the changing times ; while ^ 
she was ignorant with the Stuarts, learned in the - 
Elizabethan age ; at one period licentious, at another 
puritanical; she has been continually taking steps 
towards lessening the gross ii^ustice under which she' 
labors, though many of her present wrongs appear 
to be of modem growth, and though she has always - 
been the victim of physical force. In short, in the 
words of Lord Macaulay, **If there be a word of 
truth in history, women have always been and still 
are, over the greater part of the globe, humble com* 
panions, playthings, captives, . menials, beasts of 
burden. Except in a few happy and highly civilized 
communities, they are strictly in a state of personal 
skveiy. Even in those countries where they an 
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best treated^ the lawB are generally unfaTorable to 
.them, with respect to almost all the powts in which 
they are the most deeply interested.** 
^ Dismissing her past histoiy, which is useful in 
showing that man has at all eyents been consistent 
fai his oppression, we come to consider what are her 
present grievances, l^gal and social* We speak of 
9oeiat as well as legal inequalities, because it is clear 
that they who possess absolute power in making the 
laws, who haye arrogated to themsolyos all goTcrn- 
ment, all religious offices, all professions, and all 
wealth, will obtain a paramount influence in shaping 
the sodal institutions of the country. 

The law does not recognize rape by a husband 
upon his wife ; that is to say, he may always con- 
strain her to hb desire by physical force.^ 

A man can obtain a diYoroe from his wife on the 
ground of adulteiy ; but a woman cannot obtain a 
divorce from her husband unless the adulteiy is 
coupled with cruelly. 

All the personal property which belongs to a 
woman before marriage, or which accrues after mar- 
riage, becomes vested in the husband. Of her real 
property, though the husband cannot dispose of it or 
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iH«r bo4j it piMtd at iht wttl and mtnj «f tii« atrongar pwty* la 
MHidMiic iht •panUok €f mmIi a Uw, IIm thooMiids «f mmi whw* Um 
kutead It A bnilt— pcrlii^ m wlft-hMtar» or % tndw on hit wlf6*t praatl- 
tatimi — iimtl ho hrooght into ptoaimni lUm. li it not dtttrod fhaX impt 
ahoddhoimlodidtalltRqyfaiaUMtti. II It onlj dtiiitd that » morof 
f^ la Ilia hathaad la tha ptnoa of hit wife, imtpaotf va of h«r withtt, 
ihatddMlhartaogaliads and thai aayMnallCatiBg that word ia lit Itgal 
ioaio) ooaMilllad la ordtf la aftal hte ab|ool» ihoaM ho oqaal^ poakhaUa 
wHh all iilhtr atMnlta 
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will it away, he receiTes the profits during her life, 
irrespectiTe of her wishes*^ 

In business a married wonum has no authority. 
She can neither buy nor sell, for she has neither 
goods nor money ; nor can she make a contract with* 
out her husband's consent, except for necessaries. A 
promissory note or bill of exchange, drawn, or en* 
dorsed, or accepted by her, is Yoidable by plea of 
coverture. True, these deprivations are sometimes 
said to be made in order to relieve her of care and 
responsibility. But surely they who advance this 
plea foig^t that the chief use or object of laws is to 
prevent the strong and tyrannical from domineering 
over the weak. If nothing could , induce man to 
commit robbery, whether theft were punishable by 
a day's imprisonment, or death, or a scat in the 
House of Lords, would be immaterial. So if all 
men and all women were kind and just, if all bus- ^ 
bands and wives loved one anotlier, and each cared ' 
for the other's happiness as much as his own, or 
more, all power might be safely invested in either 
the one or the other; though even in the rare case* 
where this identity of interest and affection happens 
to be complete the present law is bad ; for, in the '. 
first place, the power of the one and the subservl* 
,ence of the other are calculated to destroy the good 
qnalities on which the identity is founded; in the 
second, the state of the law will surely foster the 

- i«'OritTaaoM «ri«iiBagBitad« than IIm Uw €f IIm praperij «r laarrltd 
wooMii, wbtB Mffmd kj ptftiM IcM lasrad lo pMriva nibmiMioa, hmw 
pirorftiNd wnHMUamB," — J&. Mttt tprnk h tkt Umm^ CViwtwt, JCijr 10^* 
1867. 
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opinion fliat basiness is the duty of tbe man alone, 
and is unbecoming in the woman ; and, in the third, 
when the talents of the woman (no uncommon cii^- 
cumBtanoe) are superior to the man's they remain 
fiiUow, and the incapacity of the man brings ruin 
alike to husband, wife, and children* 
I The picture of Utopia, however, in which the 
woman's deprivations are represented as tender 
mercies, is utterly unlike the terrible reality. Our 
method of protecting **defencle8s woman," of guard- 
ing the being who we say is weak in body and in 
mind, is to place her almost as completely at man's 
mercy as the slave at his master's. K a father dies 
intestate, the eldest son inherits the real estate to the 
exclusion of the daughters. Opinion follows tbe 
law, — the opinion of man,— and fathers rarely divide 
their property equally among sons and daughters. 

But, shamefiil as are these legal injustices, custom 
is quite as unjust. 

The imiversities and professions are inexorably 
olosed to woman ; and the single aim of her educa- 
tion appears to be to make her pleasing and agree- 
able to man. From numerous trades and employ- 
ments she is virtually shut out, sometimes through 
the prejudice of employers, and sometimes through 
the combinations of trade-unions.^ Hence pecu- 



1 W§ do Ml nna tmj attiok «a tndM-valoiia. Th^ tm oompoMd of 
mm who^ If aei W 0om|Atlol]r m woomb, hftvo filU b«M noladad from maj 
pamm la BMUit^ %bM Umn, and ih^ art Beowiry ia Nlf-defeuoe. No 
dosM Ih9j h»TO BO fpMial dlipwrntioB MabUng tbam to avoid miatakMS 
bBl» OB Iha wM; thoir oftol hat booB mott bookfioial. A\imdj tiiojr haro 
imlnd Iho lalo of wafM BBd ikortoBid tbo boon of labor, BBd wo wkh IhMB 
•U IBNM iBB ftvlbw nfom la tbia diioftt0B.( 
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Diaiy distroas is more oommon to women in eyeiy 
rank than to men* 

Our notions of chastity could not possibly be 
more disgraceful. In this civilized and Christian 
landy the yice which is yisited with the direst pun- 
ishment in the one sex, is practically treated as tc- 
nial in the other* The crime, however, of illicit 
intercourse is precisely equal in the man and in the 
woman* It is a sin equally shared, whether con- 
sidered as an offence against morality or the interests 
of society* Volumes have been written on the evils 
of prostitution, but it appears to be generally foi^ot- 
ten that if one sex is more chaJBte than the other, 
prostitution is a necessity, and its extent will vary as 
the amount of that excess. In a countiy where want 
IS unknown, prostitution, in the sense of letting out 
the body for hire, should be unknown, or at least 
almost confined to the rich man's mistress* But in 
the sense of a woman having intercourse with several 
men, the result seems, at all events in the present 
state of society, inevitable* What, then, do we do 
in England? Do we encourage Jt or disoountcAance 
it, not in words, but in act and in law? These are 
indisputably the facts: — we begin by confirming 
the education and knowledge of woman,^ and then, 
by keeping from her all resources within herself, 
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^ '* Wbai bM baooBM «f lh« MidoinBtBfts wbMk Ui« bonaljrof oar Miotitart 
dMiiiMd for tho odaoation, not of ono mx only, bat of boUi iadiMriaioato^ f 
I am told, hf OBo of iho hIghMt authoritiM on tiio rabjMty (bal In tbo "Wtm* 
jority of tho ondowmoakt tho prorif ion modo U not for hojt, bat for odosn* 
tion gononUjr; in ono groot ondomnont^ Ohritt't Hoipitnl, it if oipmd/ 
fur both I thot inatitntipn now nnintnina nnd odnontM 1,100 boj% and ot« 
utij SO glrli,**— Jfi'.ifir// tpt$ck inlAcijMM ^CmmanB, M*y SO, 1807* 
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either to derive amuBemeDt or indepeDdenoe, make 
her aocessible to the arts of the seducer ; we next con- 
tract the sphere of her employment, rendering it diffi- 
cult for her to get an honest living; we next expel 
from all association, and almost from all hope of ref- 
.ormation^tho woman who has once fallen, while hor 
seducer goes unpunished, legally and socially ; and 
we end by founding a few inadequate institutions to 
eradicate the sin which we have done all wo can to 
encourage in its basest and most degrading form.^ 
Gerks will sometimes rob their employers, and 
tradesmen their customers ; but the existence of a 
class that lives by stealing, and practises robbeiy as 
a profession, is chiefly due to bad legislation* And 
s^it is with prostitution. Wives will sometimes be 
unfaithful to their husbands, husbands to their wives, 
and unlawful commerce will take place between the 
sexes; but the^giilar prostitution of tho body is 
owing to the iniquitous social and legal enactments 
under which we live. Hitherto men have always 
made the laws, and wherever these laws affect 
women ^- women who have never been represented 
^•they are grossly unjust. Unless the present 
vicious, unquiet, and demoralizing state of society is 
a necessity, tho remedy, we submit, obvious, radical, 
and complete, is the enfranchisement of women. 
( Ficb Appendix A.) i j 



iHm mBdoM^oalibtd IIm orioM €f Adaltory wltti th« noil »wftil WTer* 
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Nothing mora clearly shows the ui^ust state of 
things than the law regarduigt seduction. A man 
under the promise of marriage seduces a woman. 
Her ruin and the birth of a child aro the conse- 
quences. Wliat social penalties fall upon the se- 
^^ ducer? None. His friends, those to whom tlie 

destiny of more than half of the species is entmstcd, 
continue to receive him, and the scoundrel has been 
even known to boast of his success without a protest 
from lips or from a horsewhip. Society's doors re* 
main open to him, and matrons and their daughters 
still receive him with nods, and becks, and wreathed 
smiles. What are the legal penalties? For the 
maintenance of his child he may be compelled to pay 
half a crown a week for thirteen years,~-the law here, 
as often happens, favoring the rich man. For the se- 
duction, the girl herself has no remedy, but she may 
bring an action for breach of promise, and her master 
or employer who loses her services may obtain damages 
for such loss. And this is all. Yet nothing is mora 
certain than that this is a case of false pretences. If 
a man, hungry and starving, obtains half a ^rown 
under false pretences, he is liable to five years* penal 
servitude ; but for the dastardly act of robbing a girl 
under false pretences of what society tells her she 
ought to value more than life, no punishment is 
awarded. 

. So far, then, as a just use of arbitrary power gives 
a claim to its possession, num's pretensions are flimsy 
indeed. 

8. And what is the argument of superior intellect 
worth? Granting for a moment that woman is inferior. 
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erer the last for power sought to gratify itself under 
the profession of virtue and meny^ it is in the con- 
duet which these sophisms are meant to justify. 
Eyeiy age has its &ults ; and deeds which the best 
and wisest have done in post ages would be shunned 
now by the bad. But there are few things more 
odious, more calculated to promote the worst vices 

. of man and iroman, more sure to breed selfishness in 
iL« .^ne and subserviency in the other, than the polit- 
ical 'dependence of woman. Let her reflect on what 
this dependence means. It means that her position, 
as a sex, is at the absolute will and disposal of 
another. Everything concerning her education, her 
subsistence, her employment, her religion, all are 
his. Body and soul, she is at his mercy. He may 

' lend her to his friends, as they did in Sparta. Ho 
may degrade her to the harem, as they do in Turkey. 
In a word, there is nothing between her and slavery 
but man's will. True, he finds, as in the treatment 
of the " other inferior anunals,** that kindness brings 
more comfort and satisfaction to himself than harsh- 
ness. But this fact, which does not lessen her 
defencelessness, is of veiy slight and partial influ- 
ence.. No one can look round the world and see vice 
rampant on eveiy side, happy marriages the excep- 
tion, the brutal toe^ tment of woman divulged in our 
police and divorod courts, social and legal inequalitiea 
pressin|^ her on every side, artificial difficulties 
thrown ^ up between her and her bread, prostitution 
stalking abroad without' shame, — no one can see 
these things without believiiig that men have tynui- 
nieally used the power whi^h they have tyrannicalhr 
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Bebed. Talk of Utopian phOosopbyl Why, the 
idea that men are eo good, so just, nay eo perfect, that 
the deetiniea of one-half of the human laoe may be 
entrusted to their chaige, lliea more in the fiioe of 
experience, and reliea more on the rirtue of erring 
humanity, than the meet extreme doctrine of Fourier 
or Saint Simon.^ 

Where wealth abounds, the present lystem pro- 
duces narrow and little-minded women, who, satiat ed 
with eveiy bodily luxuiy, intolerant to their sex, and 
sycophants to their husbands, go through life in self- 
satisfied godliness and content. Where there is pov- 
erty, we have the goTemess seeking a wretdied live- 
lihood amid contumely and contempt ; the seamstress 
working at her coffin and her grave ; the betrayed 
girl abandoned both by her seducer and humanity ; 
and the prostitute ministering to man in all his gloiy. 

But assume that men are tlie noble, disinterested. 




>IIm freqvMtMMttw ttMlnnal IbSmms k Mttakalto Movt tte 
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ihooM boJodc^d^BOl V7(hoHMiottlMhMdofoSUio»b«l^tlM 
wIm oimj tho MB. AuH Popo aooMot XIV. Mid, (hoi h 
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mngimnimoas beings they are represented ; suppose 
that the world is a poetical creation, like the Swei^ 
or the Domdaniel cavern, and that wars have died 
out, armies are disbanded, and righteousness and 
peace have kissed each other, — what then? Still 
the political dependence of women would be neitlier 
just nor expedient. In the words of Mrs. Mill, ** the 
miserable expediences which are advanced as excuses 
for so grossly partial a dispensatioii would not be 
BuiBcient, even if they were real, to render it other 
than a flagrant injustice. While, far from being ex- 
pedient, we are firmly convinced that the division of 
mankind into two castes, one bom to rule over the 
other, is in this case, as in all cases, an unqualified 
mischief; a source of perversion and demoralization, 
both to the fiivorod class and to those at whose exi)en8e 
they are favored ; producing none of the good which 
it is the custom to ascribe to it, and forming a bar, 
almost insuperable while it lasts, to any really vital 
improvement, either in the character or in the social 
condition of the human race.'' And we may add, 
that man's treatment of woman, individually, might 
be eveiy thing to be desired, and yet be utterly un* . 
just in legislation ; and such must also be the ad- 
mission of those who believe in her happy social 
condition, but who see, they confess, so much to 
regret in her legal inequalities.^ The truth is, that 
if she is capable of managing her own afiairs, — 
in other words, is fit to assume the duties and of- 



1 ^Ikop 4* paUmam Ujpmft U haaU, •llira ImitM 1m JovImumm d« U 
i^MaitiMH Iti r w i m ti Iti iMtlaMM at pmlftBl rMftar dHiM part k I'ti* 
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fices of a rcsponsiblo being, —inferiority of intellect 
would be an additional reason for giving her ropre- 
sentation ; for the more inferior she is, the more slie 
requires just laws to protect her. 

3. Does superior morality give man a right to su* 
premo power? Even if the superiority were a fact, 
instead of an assumption which perhaps the woman 
has the greater claim to, it would be no justification 
whatever. It would only be some guaranty that tlio 
power would not be used without any conscience. 
Hitherto we have had neither the guaranty nor the 
conscience, and we believe tliat an infusion of a higher 
morality into the legislatura, far more than a higher in- 
tellect, is that which is wanting. To trace every injustice 
or imperfection in the laws to selfishness would be to 
ignore alike histoiy and human nature. But nothing 
is more true thau that past legislation has been, and 
that present legislation is, more impeded by selfish- 
ness thau by any other one thing. We mean b^' self- 
ishness the different modifications of self-interest, and 
the passions commonly classed as selfish. When we 
mark the marvellous success which has attended 
man's investigation of the material universe, how 
beautifully the knowledge he has gradually built up 
has been used in satisfying his wants, and how in- 
tricate and refined are the processes by which he has 
achieved so much, we are filled with wonder and ad- 
mimtion. But if we turn our gaze into the field of 
social phenomena, how different is the view I There 
we see opinion eonflioting with opinion, the strong | 
tyrannizing over the weak, rice rampant and shame- i 
less, toil and ignorance and privation the lot of tbe^ 
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rut majority of the human raoo, and more than one- 
half of humanity in forced subordination to the other 
half; yet the system under which these things exist 
is hiudod as the noblest development of which man- 
kind is capable. Broadly and advisedly we say» 
intending to enter into particulars directly, that the 
miserable failure is less owing to inherent diiBculties 
than to intense selfishness. It is the selfishness and 
immorality of the ruling classes which create half the 
problems it is the business of the legislature to solve, 
or rathe! to apply the solution. 

Take the English House of Commons. Though 
that houiie is not the place for philosophical discov- 
eries, it always contains many men of the highest 
administrative and practical ability. But social philos- 
ophy is immeasurably in advance of its practical ap- 
plication ; and the reason is the low moral tone of the 
great mass of members of parliament.^ A man who, 
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* Mr. Bright, In hli Itii ipMoh at Blrminghmm, •zprwsM m opinioii 
whleh It •omoMNi to CTwy one who knoira majVtdag of tho Hovm of Oom* 
■OM. Iho only flMit to bo fooad with it ii that It does not do (Ul Jrfstioo 
In tho wliihntw, MididmH, nnd oorraption, whioh Inlnt nn Msombij oon- 
tnlnlnf m mnnjr noMo4 n nrtod nnd Inrgo-mlndod mon. Mr. Bright mju, 
**TU» Homo of OoanKMH, I will nndorlnko to mj, it by fkr tho mott oor- 
mpt thnt hnt boon olto t odnnd ntieniblod tinoo the Roform Bill. I am not ablo 
to mf whni It hot oott to toni thoto OSS membon In thnt honae; bnt if I 
tnid It hnd oottthom nnd thoir friondt n million of monoy, I fhonid bo n long 
mj nndtr tfao.iBnrk. I bollort It hM oottnMro to aont thoto 658 men thero. 
thnn It hot oott to tent nil tho membon of nil tho other repreeentoUvo nnd 
kffWnaTO MMmbliit to tho world Ihnt nre now In ezietenoe in the different 
•enntrfeo of tho globe. And, wlthont n mnn't Intending to be oompt, thit 
■tntoof thlngi mnket him Inerltnblj oormpt.'' And ngnin ! <* Thero nrn 
mnnj membtw who pt,f nlwiji ftom £1,000 to £15,000 for their eleotion; 
nnd nlthongh there nre men In the Honto of Oommont who nre too honeet,'! 
h e M o f Ot to ho iwn^ hj thnt oentldemtlony ttlll there nre greet nnmbert, I 
tm itltiii, who tft wllllig to tnko nliNtt nny kind of menonre on n^ 
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blinded by his interests or his passions, does what is 
wrong, believing it to be right, commits a moml, not 
an intellectual, error. This self-blinding runs througii 
all the relations of life, and the legislator does not 
escape its influence* Strong and weak minds are 
alike affected by it ; the first blind themselves with 
clover, the last with shallow sophisms* He, then, 
who knowingly sacrifices the interests of the com- 
munity to what he believes to bo his Own interests, 
and he who, through laziness, or passion, or want 
of study, holds wrong convictions, equally Obmmit a 
moral error. And all these errors may be justly 
urged against the House of Commons. * 

We speak of the rank and file, without whose con- 
sent the few great and illustrious men are powerless. 
Without learning,^ without special training, without 
deep convictions, without any. superior ability for 
politics or anything else, — without, in fact, any 
recommendation, but an ancient name, or a laige 
nisi prius practice, or a large business inherited from 
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nibjeei from maj goToniiii<»t» imUiw tbMi go baok lo thotr ooniUtaetti with 
the ohanooy first of •!!, of sot eoming l»ek to the ho«M at all, and with 
the oortaioty that if they ttMid a oootost thoj mof t leaieB the balaoeo at 
their baakon' bj MToral thovaaad poandi; and m the/ were willing to tol* 
orate a tory goTenmoat and tory reform bill, to break up the liberal paiij^ 
to do anjthiag whateror, as they mj, to eettle the qoesUoa la the Iloase «f 
CommoBs' s^le and fkahioo in this parliament and daring the present see* 
sioB, and not as the great hadj of the people wish it to be setUed; and they 
are ready to bear all this rather than have a dissolntion of pariiamenU'' 

1 There are 29S nairersity men in the Hoase of Gammons, and «f Chest 
only 45 are honor men. To say that thsy who hare taken honors ara nsssi 
sarily better edneated than they who hava not been to a nnlrersity, wobM 
be prepestorons; bat, as a geaeral mle, if a stmn takes his ordinaffj degrse^ 
bat does Ml pam in honors, it is asign of Intelleetnal latlnsm or intelleotaal 
iMapadly* WolakatheignreslkomthofaeaBl"BsBiqrioaB«fiDni.* 
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a shrewd ikthery they enter pHrltament, double their 
subscriptions to local charities, send presents of 
game to their chief supporters, and settle down into 
Tcry contented, very respectable, Tcry ordinary 
members of Parliament, generally voting with their 
party, never absent from an important division 
(except when a dissolution threatens), and ready to 
make any sacrifice, — even to risking a revolution, — 
in order to Be off to their shooting in September. 
When will the public come to see, that to assume the 
^ functions of a legislator from personal motives, or 
without special qualifications, is to commit an abom- 
inable crime? 

These views concerning the real impediments to 
good government are borne out by the actual logisla* 
tion of the last fifty years. 

The opposition to Catholic Emancipation could not 
have arisen from pure intellectual blindness. The 
denial of the rights of private judgment in matters 
of religion, is only one of the many forma in which 
bigoted intolerance has gratified itself; and the pass- 
ing of the Belief Bill was due more to the higher 
moral standard which the nation, or at least a portion 
of it, had reached, than to the discovery of powerful 
alignments of which preceding generations had not 
the benefit. 

The absurdities and anomalies of the representa- 
tive systcip had been recognized long before the Be- 
form Bill .'of 1832. A petition was presented in 
1793, by a society associated for the purpose of 
obtaining parliamentaiy reform, io which the in- 
equalities that then existed, and continued to exist 
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until 1832, were ably pointed out.^ But the House 
of Commons neither opposed it at the beginning of 
the agitation through any intellectual blindness, nor 
in the end yielded it through any superior enlighten^ 
mcnt* Selfishness made them oppose it ; fear forced 
them to pass it. 

Tbo abolition of slavoiy throughout' the British 
dominions cannot be too highly praised. But will 
any one assert that the same influence produced it 
and the belief in the Principia? The Principia was 
the product of pure reason ; the freedom of sbves, 
of an improved morality. 

To discover that the bulk of the women employed 
in factories were in a dreadful state of vice and deg- 
radation, and that to tako a child of six years and 
compel it to work for fourteen or fifteen hours a day 
among depraved men and women, would load to its 
moral and physical ruin, was scarcely an intellectual 
feat. The facts wore notorious ; and to trace their 
consequences would surely not require any very ab- 
struse process of reasoning. Yet the wonderful dis- 
covery was not made until 1833, when the labor of 
children was limited to nine hours a day. In 1844, 
fresh inquiries were instituted, which led to an^ act 
limiting the employment of women (applicable only to 
weaving manufactories and one or two others) to 
twelve hours a day. Seven years more were required 
to prove that tlie act might be judiciously extended* 
In 1851 the hours were reduced to ten, and the 
application of the act still further widened. Yet 

1 A Mnr of lh« pettttM kglvm la tfit appMidix to " Mol«nrattti*b Hli. 
torj of th« Rd'om BUI." 
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another nino yean, and by the acta of 1860 and 1861 
the measure was again made more extensive. How 
long it will take to discover that the measiir'> admits 
of still wider application is a problem which we 
should despair of seeing solved if it still depended 
upon the action of parliament, and not upon the 
gentle pressure of the people.^ But it is evjn more 
difficult to tell how much longer our boasting and 
boasted Christian statesmen and legislators — **t^'e 
saviours o/ the nation not yet saved I" — who, feeding 
on the fiit of the land, yet fighting for its loaves and 
fishes, — growing eloquent in the praise of the work« 
ing-roan, yet refusing all trust in him, — drinking, 
gambling, dissipating, travelling, enjoying ad nati^ 
aeam^ yet blind to the wretchedness around them,— - 
it is indeed difficult to tell how much longer they 
will declare and insist that our institutions are per- 
fect, our greatness pre-eminent, and our parliament 
a faithful reflex of the feelings, opinions, and wants 
of a prosperous and happy people* 

The repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846 was only 
embodying in practical legislation what Adam 
Smith clearly demonstrated in 1776. It may be 
said that the overthrow of Protection was a triumph 
of intellect* No doubt. But the discovery of the 
true theory was not made in the House of Commons. 
All that the house did was gradually aud unwillingly 
to adopt it in the course of about ninety years. This 
delay is th^ more inexcusable, the more degradingy 
the more selfishy because the difficulty, generally 
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speaking, after disooverios are made, is not to follow 
the reasoning by which they are demonstrated, but to 
fail to follow it. ^ 
L • If l^laton. had taken the ^o pain, to «a.tcr 

• A the principles of legislation as lawyers do those of 

$'. law, and physicians those of medicine, it is im- 

possible to conceive how much mora rapid tho 
progress of the country, motcrial and intellectual, 
would have been. But it is certain tliat if the IIouso 
of Commons did not comprehend the truth of Adam 
Smith's doctrine for ninety years, it was solely 
through a moral blindness. 

It is sometimes argued that progress, to lie sure, 
must be slow. But slowness cannot per se, ho good. 
Slowness which arises from the careful examination 
] of both sides of a question, ai'kd which is patient in 

the collection of data, is not only commendable, but 
essential. But tho slowness which proceeds from 
Ignorance or selfishness, or mental inactivity — and 
this is the only slowness which requires ninety years 
to apply an obvious truth— is pernicious and im« 
moral. * 

The disclosures of which Mr. Hardy's act is the 
result, we owe to the press. That the act docs not 
gC' further, we owe to the prejudice-— we should 
say, to the immorality— of parliament. The system 

iTbif itoWmtnl It boI Irvt of tU diaooTtritff Vor ImImmp, dariag 
wrtnl yoMM tlWr iho i^bliMlloD of, Ktwtoa'f ihoory of gmrliji ■olhlag 
r w prodiMod whioh diowod thai Bng lUbmoa hod mMlondi or oooM rolraot^ 
iht VowtonlMi iDrMtlgaUoni. Baly tppliod lo poHUool difOoforiM^ tbo 
■toiemMit ii tnie in Ihe vmI najoriti/ of omoi, oortoittly la thai ono whMi 
lod to Iho aboHUoa of ProlooUoo, tod in Iho olhon wbloh nio fofenod to 
boro to formlDg n proof of Iho main propoalUoBt 
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. of gang-labor in the eastern counties has been going 
on for about fifty years, though now it may be said 
to be doomed. The press and the people, not the 
House of Conunons, hare said it. Again : to solve 
the problems with which we now have to deal, — - 
as, for instance, reform, education, land tenure in 
Ireland, the Irish Church, — are we waiting for a 
Bacon or a Bentham to enlighten us? Rather, have 
we not plenty of knowledge both inside and outside 
the legislature? Is it not the fact, that what we lack 
is a higher moral tone in our representatives? 

The political dependence of woman, then, cannot 
be justified on any one of the three only plausible 
grounds, — a sn|)crior morality, a superior intelli- 
gence, or a proper use of exclusive power in the 
past, in its influences on both men and women. 

But if we have proved so much, we have proved 
much more. If we have shown a lax morality to 
pervade., the House of Commons, we have furnished 
an irrefutable reason for the enfranchisement of 
woman. 

In the first place, she has no security whatever 
that her interests will not be ignored, — - in fact, they 
areJgnorod. That she is sufficiently represented or 
protected by her husband, her father, or her brothers^ 
all history refutes ; and Lord Brougham did not exag- 
gerate when he said that **there must be a total recon- 
struction of the law before women can have justice.'' 
In the second place, if a low morality is the great 
baneof our legislature, then infusion of new blood, 
so to 8ay» might be beneficial. The last considera- 
tion, though comparatively of little weight, should be 
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conclusive with those who insist that the mission of 
i woman is to raise, to elevate, to exalt man, to breathe 
into him a purer morality, and to counteract or 
destroy evil influences. 

The demand that woman should be directly rcpre« 
septed, that she should be permitted to look alter 
her own interests, does not necessarily imply that no 
dependence is to be placed in the honesty of man. 
It merely means that every one has special interests 
of his own to look ailer, interests which no ono 
undoratands so well as himself ; and which some* 
times are so various and important that he htis 
literally no time to examine, much less to advocate 
or agitate, even if he has the inclination, the interests 
of other people. This multitude of interests is cs* 
pecially observable in the House of Commons. There 
we have complaints, both loud and deep, of the 
pressure of business and the neglect of various 
interests. This point, indeed, is so important that 
we will state it in another form. 

We believe, and will 'give an instance directly, • 
that many measures which would scarcely affect the 
bulk of the community, but which would veiy lai^ly 
benefit some class or classes, are not brought forward 
and passed, solely because no one will be at the 
trouble to get up the subjects with which they deal. 
That great lever, self-interest, is absent* The ai^ii- 
ments which establish results can be easily and expe- 
ditiously mastered in com|)arison with the time ond 
labor necessaiy to discover them. Thus, an ordinary 
mind may master in a few hours the proof of a prob- 
lem which hod puzzled the world for octnturiesy and 
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which to the genius that solved it was the work of a 
life. It is the same in politics. The Factory Act 
of 1844 is an illustration. Though the evil was 
serious and palpable, it had attracted little attentioni 
j and this obviously through want of adequate repre- t 

sentation of the sufferers ; for when, through the ex- 
I ertions of a few philantliropic men, among whom the 

I name of Shaftesbury deserves especial honor, inquir- 

ies were set on foot, and the evil in all its magnitude 
' . and ramifications proved, the bill was passed in spite 

\ of the strenuous opposition of the manufacturers 

whose interests seemed to be invaded. And herein 
\ is a conclusive answer to one of the weakest of the 

( many weak objections brought against the enfran- 

] chisement of women, namely, tlmt ** unless any class 

; is coherent enough to give a virtually collective vote, 

I and to make its collective influence felt by its repre- 

I sentatives, it cannot produce any collective effect ; its 

' atoms are scattered, and their force is lost." ^ 

But if these words are meant to be taken as they 
; are printed, without qualification, — that is to say, l 

if it is an argument applying to a female suffrage J 

based on the same condition as man*s, it is not only ^ 

weak, but utterly preposterous ; for it assumes that a 
very laige addition of voters, all of one class, to the 
t present electoral roll, would have no weight in re- j 

turning half a dozen out of 658 members of parlia- 
ment,^- an assumption in direct contradiction to all 
oxporienoe of the action of people bound together by 
a oommon tie of interest.^ . 
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But it is denied that **a eex constitutes a * class * or 
an * order ' in the only sense which is material for the 
purpose of the aif^ument.^ * Now, the only essential f 

condition in order that a set of things may constitute 
a ** class " or an " order," is that they should all pos- 
sess in common some mark or marks which are not 
lM)8Scssed by things in general. The mark which 
decides whether a set of individuals should be con- 
sidered as a class, with reference to the ^xisscssion l^j"^' 
of the franchise, seems to bo an identity of interests, 
not, of course, opposed to the rest of the community, 
but which affects their own welfare in a much greater 
degree. When we want to establish a further resem- 
blance, we add some qualifying epithet, such as in the 
old phrases, the ** working classes," the ** moneyed 
classes," etc. If this be a true definition of the po- 
litical use of the word ** class," it follows that women 
do form a class, and that, therefore, whatever can be 
universally predicated of classes may be predicated 
of women. But the great bulk of our opponents are 
constantly reiterating that all classes of the community 
should be represented, — the inevitable conclusion is ' 
that women should be enfranchised. 

It will be observed that we have not yet demanded 
the enfranchisement of women on the principles of 
the constitution. But we dp so now. The origin of 
the British Constitution is hidden amidst the general 
obscurity of our early history, consequent on fre- 
quent invasions and changes of rulers. And, indeed, 
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whether the WiUena Oemote or the Chmmune ConcU- 
ium Begni reoognizedy in theory, the payment of 
taxes as a title to representation, is of little impor- 
tance in oonneetion with women's present claims. 
Of veiy different significance, however, is the fact, 
that since the reign of Edward III., when the Com- 
mons was acknowledged as a governing body in the 
State, the principle, good or bad, of our representa- 
tive system has been the representation of property, 
and not of persons.^ We find that in theory, certain 
conditions, having little or no connection with per- 
sonal qualities, have been always taken to constitute 
a qualification for a vote ; but that, in practice, these 
conditions have been entirely ignored in all those 
cases, and only in those cases, when they vest the 
voting power in the person of a woman. The conse- 
quence has been, and still is, that the direct political 
Influence of property, whether in houses or lauds, is 
often held in abeyance, and solely because the owner 
or tenant, who, under all circumstances, has to pay 
every demand on the lands or tenements, happens to 
be a woman. 

Such is the anomaly, so completely at variance 
with the principles of the constitution, which keeps 
women from the enjoyment of political rights or 
privileges. If it is either just or expedient to con- 
tinue the exclusion, reasons must be adduced in its 
justijication ; for when the injustice has bedn pointed 
out| and its destruction demanded, the wiusprobatM 

lies^with those who would perpetuate it. Taxation 

• 

lTh«UBl?Mritl«,irb«i« Ikt dagNt of llMler of Ar^idded to aaM* 
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aiid representation nuqr not now be coextcnsire, 
even in the case of men ; but the principle of our 
representative ByBtem, whatever it Ui should be ap- 
plied equally to both sexes.^ 

To recapitulate. We have tried to establish t — 

First, that the only ground which could plausibly 
be urged for an assumption of exclusive power by 
man would be the benefit of woman herself. 

Secondly, that this proposition, if established, is 
not sufficient justification without her free and full 
consent. 

Thirdly, that the three grounds on which her 
political dependence could alone be defended -—her 
past and present condition, her inferiority of intellect 
in a degree greater than that {)ctwcen tlie wo»t and 
the l)est of the pit^sent electors, and her similar m- 
fcriority in morality -— are completely opposed to 
facts. 

Fourthly, that the universal law of self-interest, 
which has had such an extraordinaiy illustration in 
the history of English legislation, renders her enfran- 
chisement an absolute necessity whenever justice and 
expediency have their legitimate influence. 

^"And it ItttoiMilyttiegMMnlpriBMplcsorjuUMUiaftBnialHBgtdl, 
or at ImmI Mt Mide, bj the eieluioB of woomb, iMrolj m woo wa , ftoai oaj 
•luuro in Uio loproiMi UU oM; tbot otoloitoB ii tlao repvgBMl to tho pmmO- 
vlor prinoiplM of the Britiik OoatUtatioB. It TioUtct om of tko oldMt of 
ew ooMtitatiouil Baiiaty— a dootriao door to raforaMn, oad thooiotioollj 
Mknoirlodfed bjr mntk oonaarrotivM,— thot toBotJoa and lopw—latloa 
■hoold bo oooztondTO. Do not woomb pojr taiotf Dom not ortij wommi 
ivbo In nujmrit oontribolo ojomiU/ m aaoh to tbo foroBOO ot % muk wbo boo 
tbo tomo olootoral qwUiSootioD? If a itoko is tbo oovBtcj imoM obj* 
tbiog, 'tbo owBor of froebo||l or loawbold praportj boi tbo nao 
irboUiorltiiowBcdb7BaNuiorBwoiBBB.''-.JSp. JCff: ifitekmtkt 
^ CbmiNOB*, Jfiif M, 1867. 
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And, fifthly, that the equality of womaii is re- 
quired by the principles of the constitutiou. 

And now, having gone to what we consider the 
root of the subject, which is whether one half of the 
human race has a particle of right to hold the other 
half in a state of forced subjection, and, having an- 
swered many incidental objections, we come to con- 
sider those which remain, or rather the chief of those 
which have come under our notice. 

The three objections which Mrs. Mill truly says 
are generally uiged with the greatest confidence, and 
which we will not curtail, either in Mrs. Mill's state- 
ment or in her replies, are these :— - 

** First, the incompatibility of active life with 
maternity and with the cares of a household; sec- 
ondly, its alleged hardening efiect on the character ; 
and, thud^, the inexpediency of making an addition 
to the already excessive prossure of competition 
in every kind of professional or lucrative employ- 
ment. 

^The first, the maternity aigumeut, is usually laid 
most stress upon ; although, it needs hardly be said, 
this reason, if it be one, can apply only to mothers. 
It is neither necessary, nor just to make imperative 
on women that they shall be either mothers or noth- 
ing; or that if they have been mothers once, they 
shall be nothing else during the whole remainder of 
their lives. Neither %omen nor men need any law 
to delude them from an occupation, if they have 
undertaken another whioh is incompatible with it. 
No one proposes to exclude ibp male sex from par- 
liament because a man may be a soldier or sailor in 
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active senricey or a merchant whose business requires 
all his time and energies. Nine-tenths of the occu- 
pations of men exclude them de fado from public 
life as effectually as if they were excluded by law ; 
but that is no reason for making laws to exclude 
even the nine-tenths, much less the remaining tenth. 
The reason of the case is the same for woman as for 
man. There is no occasion to make provisicm by 
hiw that a woman shall not carry on the acti^'o 
details of a household, or of the education of chii- . 
dren, and at the same time practise a profession, 
or ho elected to parliament. Where incompatibility 
is real, it will take care of itself; but there is gross 
injustice in making the incompatibility a pretence for 
the exclusion of those in whose case it docs uotexitft. 
And these, if they were free to choose, would be a 
very large pro^iortion. The maternity argument de- 
seiiA its supporters in the case of single women, a 
large and increasing class of the population ; a fact 
which, it is not irrelevant to remark, by tending to 
diminish the excessive competition of numbers, is. 
calculated to assist greatly tlie prosperity of all. 
There is no inherent reason or necessity that all 
women should voluntarily choose to devote their 
lives to one animal function and its consequences. 
Numbers of women are wives and mothers only 
because there is no other career open to them, no 
other occupation for their feelings or their activities. 
Every improvement in their education, and enlarge- 
ment of their faculties, everything which renders 
them 'more qualified for any other mode of life, 
increases the number of those to whom it is an injuiy 
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and an oppreMion to be denied the choice. To say 
that women must be excluded from active life because 
maternity disqualifies them for it, is in fsict to say 
that eveiy other career should be forbidden them 
in order that maternity may be their only resource. 
But, secondly, it is urged that to give the same 
freedom of occupation to women as to men would 
be an iiyurious addition to the crowd of competitors 
by whom the avenues to almost all kinds of cmploy- 
^ ment are choked up, and its remuneration depressed. 
This argument, it is to be observed, does not reach 
the political question. It gives no excuse for with- 
holding from women the rights of citizenship. The 
suffrage, the jury-box, admission to the icgislatura 
and to office, it does not touch. It bears only on the 
industrial branch of the subject. Allowing it, then, in 
an economical point of view, its full force ; assuming 
that to lay open to women the employments iiow 
monopolized by men would tend, like the breaking- 
down of other monopolies, to lower the rate of 
remuneration in those employments ; let us consider 
what is the amount of this evil consequence, and 
wtiat the compensation for it. The worst ever 
asserted) much worse than fs at all likely to be 
realised, is that, if women competed with men, a 
man and a wpman could not together earn more than 
is now earned by the man alone. Let us make 
this supposition, — the most unfavorable suppositit n 
possible ; the joint income of the two would be the 
same as before, while the woman would be raised, 
from the position of a servant to that of a partner* 
Even if every woman, as mattera now stand, had " 
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claim on some man for support, how infinitely pref- 
erable 18 it that ^jart of the income should be of the 
woman's earning, even if the aggregate sum were 
but little increased by it, nither than that she should 
bo compelled to stand aside in order tliat men may 
be the sole earners, and the sole dispensers of what 
is earned. Even under the present laws respecting 
the property of womc:, a woman who contril^utos 
materially to the support of the family cannot 
1)0 treated in the same contemptuously tyrannical 
manner ns one who, however she may toil as a do- 
mestic drudge, is a dependent on the man for sub- 
sistence,* As for the depression of wages by increase 
of competition, remedies will be found for it in time. 
Palliatives might be applied immediately; for in- 
stance, a more rigid exclusion of children fix»m indus- 
trial employment, during the years in which they 
ought to be working only to strengthen their bodies 
and minds for after life. Children are necessarily 
dependent, and under the power of others ; and their 
labor, being not for themselves, but for the gain of . 
their parents, is a proper subject for legislative regu- 
•lation. With respect to the future, we neither bo« 
lievo that improvident multiplication, and the conse- 
quent excessive difficulty of gaining a sul)sistence, 
will always continue, nor that the division of mankind 



* "Tb«*tnil/ horribl* olbet of the prMeot aiate of tlio Um Mboog Um 
lowesi of the working population Is oihlbitod in thoie enses of hideow ami* 
trr»ta»ODt of their wItoi bjr working-men, with whieh ererj newipnper, 
evory poliee report, toemt. Wretehei, nnflt to hnre the muUIeft nnthoritj 
orer nny •Uring being, bn?e n helploH woumui for their hontehold ilnro. 
ThcM exeeraei eonid not esiflt, If women both enmed and hnd the right to 
po«MM n pert of the Ineome of the fMnllj." 
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into capitalists and hired laborers, and the regulation 
of the reward of laborers mainly by demand and sup- 
ply» will bo forever, or even much longer, the rule 
of the world. But so long as competition is the gen- 
eral law of human life, it is tyranny to shut out one- 
half of the competitors. All who have attained the 
ago of self-govemment have an equal claim to l>o 
permitted to sell whatever kind of useful lalM>r thoy 
are capable of, for the price it will bring. 

**The third objection to the admission of women to 
political or professional life-* its alleged hardening 
tendency — belongs to an age now past, and is scarce- 
ly to be comprehended by people of the present time. 
There are still, however, persons who say that the 
wot Id and its avocations render men selfish and un- 
feeling; that the struggles, rivalries, and collisions 
of business and of politics make them harsh and un- 
aniiable ; that if half the species must unavoidably be 
given up to these things it is the mora necessary that 
tlie other half should be kept free from them ; that to 
preserve women from the bad influences of the world 
is the only chance of preventing men from being 
wholly given up to them. i 

**Thero would have beeii plausibility in this ai^u- 
ment when the world was still in the age of violence, 
when life was full of physical conflict, and every man 
had to redress bis injuries or those of others by the 
sword or by the strength of his arm. Women, liko 
priestSf by being exempted from such responsibilities, 
and from some part of the accompanying dangers,. 
may tiave been enabled to exercise a lienoficial influ- 
ence. But in the present condition of human life wo 
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do not know where those hardening hifluenoes are to 
be found) to which men are aubjoot and from wliich 
women are at present exempt. Individuals nowadays 
are seldom called upon to fight hand to hand, even 
with peaceful weapons ; personal enmities and rival- 
ries count for little in worldly transactions ; the gen- 
eral pressure of circumstances, not the adverse will 
of individuals, is the obstacle men. now have to make 
*hciid against. That pressure, when excessive, 
breaks the spirits, cramps and sours the feelings, not 
less of women than of men, since they suiTor certainly 
not less from its evils. There are still quarrels and 
dislikes ; but the sources of them are changed. The 
feudal chief once found his bitterest enemy in his 
powerful neighbor,— -the minister or courtier in his 
rival for place ; but opposition of interest in active 
life, OS a cause of personal animosity, is out of date ; 
the enmities of the present day arise not from groat 
things, but small, — fi*om what people say of one 
anotlier, more than what they do ; aud if there aro 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness, they are to 
be found among women fully as much as among* men. 
In the present state of civilization, the notion of 
guarding women from the hardening infiuences of the 
world, could only be realized by secluding them from 
society altogether. The common duties of common 
life, as atr present constituted, are incompatible with 
any other softness in women than weakness. Surely 
weak minds in weak bodies must ere long cease to be 
even supposed to be either attractive or amiable.'* 

It is .difficult to add to these observations. Such 
statements as that the possession of tlio franchiM 
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would tend to hardeD the character and demoralize 
the mind might of ooune be mnltiplied <id infinitum. 
People might insist that the act of voting would 
shorten their lives, or give their noses a deep-blue 
tinge, or produce some other horrible effect. But it 
will require something more than dogmatic assertion 
or mere empty declamation to prove that what is 
generally admitted to have a humanizing effect on 
man, to render him less wmpt up in his own affairs/ 
and to enlarge the circle of his sympathies, will have 
a precisely opposite effect on woman. Besides, 
recent election disclosures show that woman at pres- 
ent feels the demoralizing part of local and party 
conflicts, while the higher and more ennobling i^iflu- 
enccs are denied her. 

The economic part of Mrs. Mill's ai^ument, touch- 
ing the alleged injurious effect of adding to the pres- 
sure of competition, seems to be capable of still 
stronger statement ; for the opening of all employ- 
ments to women would not tend, per m, to increase 
population. But if the number of workers is in- 
creased, and not the number of sharers, there must 
be a laiger amount of pi*oduce to distribute among 
the same number of persons, and consequently a 
considerable economic gain to the nation; results 
which are inevitable unless, by admitting woman's 
labor, man's would become less praduttive, or 
woman's-— more startling assertion still —would bo 
entirely without return. (Fid^ Appendix B.) 

The maternity argument touches the question,. 
What is the proper sphere of woman? which is not 
the, inquiry before us* We have only to consider 
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whether man has a right to assume, directly by seiz- 
ing ail political power, and indirectly by getting 
nndcr his control all the social laws, the function of 
determining that sphere. The mateniity ai^umcnt, 
as opplied to the possession of tlio franchise, means 
that the duties of a motiier preclude her from form- 
ing an intelligent opinion and giving an intelligent 
vote. But, obviously, this argument applies, if it 
applies at all, no less to the lawyer, the merchant, 
the clergyman, the mechanic. Besides, no such 
questions are asked in admitting any other class to 
the franchise, and it is most unfair to subject 
woman's claims to these extra-gratuitous tests. 

But can it mean that the periods of confinement 
would sometimes interfere with the exeroiso of her 
vote? This consideration, indeed, may bo a reason 
for giving her two votes; but surely a something 
which tends to diminish a power which should bo 
possessed in its entirety, is no reason for withholding 
it altogether. The objection, too, is completely met 
by introducing voting papers. And it is instruclivo 
to notice that the exception taken to voting papers is 
founded on the fear of fraud and corruption ; that is 
to say, fear of the very low moral condition of thoso 
who exercise arbitrary power over more than one- 
half of the species. 

Another objection, a veiy constant objection, to 
the enfranchisement of woman is that sho does not 
and cannot understand politics. This opens a laif^o 
question. But here, too, the first and obvious re- 
mark is that it is monstrous to require of woman 
what we do not require of other classes before enfran- 
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ohising them. The only reply we hnvo scon worthy 
of notice is that the siinio test could not be applied 
to woman as to man, because in the case of men the 
present test, though not a direct political test, affords 
an assumption, verified by fact, that about 70 per cent, 
of the enfranchised possess political knowledge ; while 
in the case of women it would not insure more than 
about 10 per cent.* All this is equivalent to saying 
that political knowledge must be a nine qua non of eu- 
franchisement. But the political knowledge of the 
great bulk of the people of this country is the result, 
not the cause, of enfnmchiscment. If, then, women 
know nothing about a subject which they have both 
the capacity and industry to understand, but con- 
cerning which they have not the power practically to 
apply those qualities ; while others who have no ad- 
vantage over them, except in having that power, are 
acquainted with it ; and if this knowledge is found 
to increase when that power is bestowed, the conclu- 
sion iS| that so long as women have no vote, so long 
will women have no political knowledge, but that, 
give them votes, and they will acquire the knowl- 
edge. The phrase, too, has a very convenient gen- 
erality. When applied to 69 out of the 70 per 
cent. 9 it merely means that they sometimes read tlie 



* Th« IblloiHiif in IIm origliutl itotMmiit, whieh appoMtd in mi ftble tf- 
IMe !■ tli« ^pteua^rt "Th« poww i on of a hooio of a giTon ronUl if not 
Uko al^polltiflAl MMBlmtloBi 11 If noi^pnnfot politieal eaptoitj, bal oalj, 
la tti«' fliN of poriiftpt 60 or 70 per oonl. of ordioftrj koaMboMon, a p»«- 
umfUm ToriM bj fiMt Bui If appliod to womoQ i( woald proUkbl/ bA 
bo A prmuBplioii al all, fbr ttio oam la whiob U woald raooood would prob* 
ably bo or 10 por ooat., laiload of a loipMlablo a^|orllj of Ibo wbolt 
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diiily uewspnpen, take a hasty glance at the articles 
and the purltamcntaiy debatos, and that thoir 
opinions have no deeper foundation than a popular 
or an unpopular newspaper. This kind of knowl- 
edge demands neither abilily nor industry, and the 
truth is, that to be able to look after the interests of 
your own class, — a subject on which few people are 
igiionint, — or to choose fit representatives, dues not 
rcquiro more than a very limited capacity or limited 
political knowledge.^ The motive, however, for ac- 
quiring knowledge, political status, man has, but 
woman has not. 

Moreover, our opponents' argument would intni* 
duce a totally new doctrine into our electoral system. 
This would be no aigument with us, but it may bo 
with those who oppose female suffrage, because it 
would effect a social revolution. The only personal 
tests which any statesman advocates are honesty and 
general intelligence. If these are present, he as- 
sumes that the rest will come in due setison. Even 
the educational franchise does not demand political 
knowledge as a test of fitness, though, of course, the 
aigument iu that case rests on different grounds. 

1 ** Le people esl ■dmlnble po«r ehoMr eenz k qal H dvil eooler qaelqat 
pMtie de eon MitoriM. II n*% k n determiner qoe pMr dot eboeee qn'U m 
peak Ignorer, et dot falti qnl tombent eoa« lee eooi. II a»lk Iree-blen qn'tts 
homme a ii6 eovTenl b U guerre, q«'il 7 a e« kei on tel iiieeei: if eel done 
trei-eep*ble d'elire on g^o^rml. II a»lt qn'sn Jnge cii aaddu, q«e beMMovp 
do geiu ee reiiteoi do son tribniiAl ooDtenti do Inl, qs'oa neTa peeeoiirAiiiett 
de oormptioo : en toIU lises poor qu'U ^llee «■ pr^teur. II • 6i6 ftapp6 de 
!• maguifloenee oa dee riebewee d*0B dtojen! eel* esfll pour q«*ii pafaae 
ehoieir un 6dUe. Taotee eei eboeos loni dee falte dont il •'InetmU mieuz 
dMM la plaee publiqiM qa'ttB notuurqiie daoe eon palale. Haie iawa4-U 
eondoire une aSUre, eonaoitre lee lleaz, lee ttecariea^ lee BNMMiti^ w 
proiterT Men, Unelenafapae."— JAnicffimti. 
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THE SOCIAL AKD FOUTIGAL 



But it is not surprising that writers, who, without 
a single reason, liegin by assuming one of the points 
in dispute, though not the point on which we are now 
at issue, and assert that politics are not woman's 
^sphere,** veiy frequently add that woman does not 
and cannot understand politics*^ This objection wo 
should leave to fiilt of itself, if it did not suggest 
certain collateral issues. One is that the study of 
liolitlcs has nothing in common with any other study. 
This is tacitly assumed when it is said that woman's 
** instinct ** is against the possession and exercise of 
the franchise.* Within certain limits, it is true that 



1 " W« omild mA\j proT* tiie rtnj ezknordioAry MpMll/ of women for 
pollttM. We ihoaM be wilUof to lUke tiie whole eoniroVenj on Uiai single 
iMoe. Wltiionl goinf hmek m Ikr m Zenobie» we might eddooe a long list 
of women, who, In ererj ngo and oonntrj, here had n Inrgo, often n pre- 
eminent, inflnonee on nntionni progrem; and in Inilnenee not nrislng ont of 
Intrigne, bnt enUrelj ftem poliUenl enpnoitj. But onr present objeet if 
oni/ to prove the enpnoitj «f women for exereisiog the enSTmge. We nro 
content, therefore, to point ont the nnomalj of her dependent position in 
this eonntry, where n womnn has pnroehlnl rotes, where n woman is eligible 
lo be Onind Constable, Orand CSiamberlain, Champion of England, etc; 
where a womnn Is the reigning soTorelgn, and where a woman was the 
greatest eoverelga who ever sat on the English throne. A great lining 
itstnsmin sajs, * Qneen Ellabeth Is the greatest of English, perhaps of all 
modem, s o vereign s . In a period remarkable for long and sangninary wan, 
she made her name rsspeeted abroad, withent a waste of blood or trsasnre; 
'and, in a ttme of great polltieal forment, she maintained the most absolnte 
aathorltj at home, withoni aaj lorn of the alfeetlons of her people. She 
obtained glorj wlthont eonqnest, and nnllmited power withent odinm.' "— 
«« Tkt Bitfluk OMvamcnl tmd Gnulifnlion.* " EiiHRmuttt, 

• «< II it a Jnst Inetfael whioh has prevented the vest mi^tj of edneated 
ladlee ftomotolndng, Inunedlately or prospeetlvel/, the fiital gUl of eleetoral 
f99(mi and It will be na evil daj for English homes when Parliament shaU 
be Indaeed to eonfer It upon them."— Timm. 

"Wemnjbeassnred that If ever there was sneh a thing as a somd pr^ 
vdlesilhe pr^fndtM agalnsl a fkaaehlse forweinealnBnglaadiiasonnd 
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■pccial faeultiesy or nlher a apectal dovdopmoiit of 
certain faculties, arc nccesaaiy to extraordiuaiiy suc- 
cess in some one subject i but to get a moderate 
knowledge of any subject docs not require a peculiar 
turn of mind. Identical mental processes may be, 
nay, to a certain extent, must be, employed on all 
subjects, politics or cookery; and it is a glaring 
petUw principii to say tliat women would have the 
slightest difficulty in acquiring sufficient political 
knowledge to exercise an intelligent rote. Besides, 
the objection all along assumes that political knowl- 
edge is veiy generally distributed among men, — than 
which nothing can be more untrue. The theorems 
which are the rery alphabet of erery one who has 
anything like a sound knowledge of the science of 
politics — even such a knowledge as a good lawyer or 
a good doctor has of his profession — are daily out- 
raged by the paid writers who profess to instruct the 
present voters. The large migority of the articles in 
the daily and weekly newspapers clearly prove one 
thing, that they are written by men whose opinions 
on the philosophy of politics, or any abstruse prob- 
lem in the whole range of political economy, — trades- 
unions, strikes, population, pauperism, etc., — are 
utterly worthless. But the bulk of the people — the 
men to whom, too often, the newspaper is the only 
teacher — know even less than the minority of public 
writers, though tfaefar knowledge may not real^ be 
less reliable.' 

iTIm prognn of pqHUobI kaowtcdg* li Hkeljto MaUam ■low vImb 
Icadtaf wIMm •■• w oflM ■«« wlMftlUtj rM«i^ of lb« fiMto m4 
■oaiap of octal. ThofiwtoaM Miatalti^aMl tht! 
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THB SOCIAL AND POLITIOAL 



Be thiB as it may, however, we repeat tliat it is 
most unjust to sajr that a woman must understand 
politics before getting the frauchise, because this test 
is not applied to man. As a man*s faculties and time 
are limitedi he devotes his attention to the things 
which directly concern him. The men best informed 
in politics are those engaged in political life ; the 
next, the middle classes, who hold the chief power ; 
the next, the enfranchised lower classes; and the 
last, the unenfranchised classes. Political knowledge 
seems to vaiy with political power, and assuming 
that the unenfranchised — those whom we now con- 
template enfranchising— are, as a class, superior in 
political knowledge to women, it is because, first, 
every man is able to get a vote by slightly improving 



Hor il H oondttoivt lo poUiloil pro gr w i Uiai while th* apoMliM in ]Mrli»- 
m«Bl •£ Mr. Thii m4 mj Lord Thai mo printod verhtim, thoM of Mr. Mill 
9n out dowB Md printod in the third ponon. Yoi this if what the 
"TlflMt^ hM doM ainoit iB?ariablj with Mr. Mill'f fpooehM, notitblj with 
hii ^ondid ipoooh on Reform loit mmIoq, and with hit rooent elaborate 
■peeehee on Penonal Ropreeentation aod the Bnfraaehiaemont of Women, -~ 
the two laatrabjeoti beiof thoio on whieh Mr. Mill (with the ojmeption, pelr* 
hapif of Mr. Hare on one of them) is not onlj the greatest anihoritj in 
parliament or In the oonntry, hot if the g re at est anthorit/ liTiog. Thoee 
who read the "Timee ** folelj for ite reportf — and theee are probablj neatly 
aU Itf edaeated leaderf, eseept fooh af regard it af a prottj reliable though 
OTor-ehaaging barooMtor of the politleal and Immoral atmoephore— were 
Mt meio difappolnted than angered at foeh extraordinary eappreefionf. 

It if an ea^y and Batnral traadUoa to lay, that the key to mnoh of the 
•ppoeltioB to the onftanehieement of women, af well af to eyety other propo- 
rilloB whieh reiif on gronnd lying ont of the beaten traok, if Aimiidied la 
the Iritawing fbolHioU at page 183 of Mr. Do Morgan'f " Formal Logio "t — 
"Mamj mindfy and almoet aU nnedneated onee, eaa hardly retain an inter- 
mediate elate. Pat it to the fliet eooNr, what he thinks on the qneetion, 
whether there be ?< H s an oes en the nnseon side of the moon larger than those 
m anr lidoT— the odds are that, thovgh he has aefsr thong^t af the qi 
Ilea, ho hae a pffMar iUff opialoa in three 
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his pcMition; and, B00oiidly» because he is not sur- 
rounded by persons who oonstautlj tell him that pol- 
itics are aboTe hb comprehension* It is this constant 
reiteration of woman's unfitness for politics which is 
the most effective of the many specious devices by 
which man persuades woman of her iuferiority. 
Nearly two thousand years ago^ Cicero, and nearly 
three hundred years before him,- Aristotle, treated 
the fitness of merchants for politics with no less 
supreme contempt. ** Affairs of the state,** quoth they, 
"are for rich men, nobles, kings, *- men who do no 
business, — not for merchants, farmers, mechanics; 
those are too busy with their own affairs.** All which 
is as much as to say, that the proper sphere of mer- 
chants, like the proper sphere of women, cannot 
include politics. 

The training b^ns early. Boys learn, or rather, 
they are supposed to learn, Greek, and Latin, and 
mathematics; but girls are told that these subjects 
are of immense difficulty and priceless value, though 
utterly beyond their capacity.* The girls naturally 
believe those whom they have been taught to respect, 
and, having no means of testing man*s pretensions, 
fall into the further error of believing that men gen- 
erally have a veiy fair if not a profound knowledge 



1 



•"A girt of elghtoOB hM ifoiUlj \mn% M tiMi tl ii po«lM« lo iMMh 
h«r( ft bo/ at eightami te on Um rwrj ftwtitr of koowlodgo."— CfMt. 

" Thoro aro point* boyond wbioh tiw fooMle iotollooi obftlnalol/ fofasM 
to go* MathomaUoal wioMO fonUicf » good tost. Bono fomalo itadoBti 
noTor got bojond tbo nilo of tbroo; othon, ooBqnoring tho ■jnloiioi oi 
MrithnoUo^ teko to goonotr/, ud mo bdBod at tiio tbntbold of EMiid't 
fifth books mmI wo ihoald wwj mMh llko to moot tho ladj who 
tho tendMNBtid priaolplo of tho ooloolu."— OMt. 
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of ibem. The tasks, they are informed, which 
should occupy girls, should be neither so hard nor 
so important. Years roll on. The boys, grown in- 
to young men, ^ talk polities'' furiously, much to 
the astonishment and admimtion of their sisters. 
Whence oomes all this knowledge, so ready on the 
tongue? Whence but out of those huge volumes 
with the funnily-shaped letters ? The young men talk 
on glibly enough, but of politics they usually know 
about as much as they do of Chinese, or if tliey are 
a little above the average, as they do of the Latin 
and the Greek which, through no fault of theirs, but 
through another little ** custom'' of man, they have 
only touched with the tips of their iBngers. The 
girls, however, who have been carefully preserved 
from learning even the meaning of the word politics, 
believe that the one brother's adoration of the Con- 
stitution and Mr. Disraeli, between whom he seems 
to see some startling connection; and the other's 
vehement rantji about Brutus, and Timoleon, and the 
Bights of Man, are each perfect in its kind, — the 
one the very essence of profound reasoning, the 
other of noble eloquence. 

Meanwhile the girls are brought up with the one 
idea, ^marriage," continually dangled befoi*e their 
minds. Their whole training is directed to fit them 
to become the wife of one of the ** nobler sex." 
Once a wife, and *to endeavor,"— -M^e quoto Mrs. 
Ellif , ft popular and most amiable writer of the 
sohobl of subserviency,— ** to endeavor l)efore ever/ 
other earthly thing, and next to the salvation of her 
sojil, to obtain and keep her husband's eonfidencei" 
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(no mention boing mode of the corresponding duty 
of the husband) I is to be the end-all and the be-all 
of her life.^ 

Of course to men no such ideas are addressed. 
Thej, hoirerer, lilce women, have their ** character- 
istics ; " and riotousness and libertinism, provided 
always they are sown with the Msual crop of ^'wild 

^ ThaM art a Urn of th« dootrinat of a mImoI whoM dltelplM avt bub* 
berad by hiwdrtdi of thMMada. W« ■tUt qaoto Mn. Slllis ^ " Ik ii «a- 
qttwIioBftbly th« laaliMubto rigbl of all bm, wbaUmr ill or woil, rlob or 
poor, wIm or Ibollah, lo bo troolod with dolbronoe^ oad modo mnob of la 
tbair own bouMf." '*Tbo lovo of woouui ftppoon lo baro boon orootod 
•nUlj lo BiBiilori tha of MM lo bo miniilorod Mfto." «< If bis ImIo ii 
Ibr BMlaoM aad ordoTi Ibr Ibo •btoooo of MrvMila, aad for porlbek qaiot, il 
would bo abtolttU oniollj lo MMb a bob lo Sad blf hoaao Ib oonfaiioB, aad 
to hBTO lo obII ia MnrMitf lo oloor tbif thiag ud Ibo olbor owaj ofWr blf 
roioro." " Ib tbo omo of a blgblj f iftod woauui, otoo wboro Ihoro te aa 
oquol or suporlor dogroo of Uloai powewd by bor boabaod, aokhiaf obb bo 
Boro i^JodloioM, or BOfo &U1 to bor bi^piaoH, Ihaa aa eiblbiUoa ofoa of 
tbo leatl ditpotikioa to protnaM upoa Mnb gilli. Lei bor boabaad bo oaoo 
Mbjootod to a fooliag of Joalooqr of bor importaaoo, wbleb, witboai tbo 
•trieiwi walobfblBMt, will bo Ilablo lo arito, aad ber foroo of alad aad bor 
1^ agoBOj aro aliko doitroyod for tbo roBiaiador of her lifb." 

Good Qod I wbal a plokaro of bmb*! latoeM MlfiibncM aod egokiim, drawa 
bj OBO of blf BO«i OBtbaaiosilo do?ole«t I Mn. Ellis, boworor, wboa sbo 
rabdaot fboliof , aad looka al tbo (aots bofore bor, ioobs to bo alBosi of oar 
opInioBi — 

"Moa wbo boTO booa tbai odaoalsd bj foolish and indalieent Bothon; 
who ha?o booa plaood al paUlo sohooli, wboro tbo Inflaonoo, tbo obaraelor, 
and tho m^ aoBO of woauui was a bj-word for oootoBpt; who boTO booa 
aftorwards aBooiatod with ilslort who woro oapriolons, igaorant, and rain, 
— sooh BOB aro Torj ai^astly blaBod Ibr boing selflsb, doBlnooring, aad 
Ijrannioal to Ibo othor ioi. Ia fael, Asw tkfuU fVy kt tikmmnt JUif 
esmoMa tkin§ fo eomfUm ff tk» M{fukmm$ ff mm, Anf / A«a« <s^m tk m f k l, •m 
hoktHj fmiaijf of fMr tsrfjf Ijosr, mi f^Uuh^kmliuUeuUiwmim •fikrktmi 

lAol mia an nof msn siffCsA sfiV.* 

So, aooovdiag lo Ibo liiliBOBj of a boitilo wltaMi^ Ibo prosoali j i l t B, wbloh 
tho "TiBB" boliom II woald bo Iblal lo aposl, aooMiarilj prodaeM 
woBOB wbo aro woak aad MibMrrloal, aad bob who aro Mlldi aad ^jnaa* 
alsal. 
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oats,** are practically held veiy venial tmnsgressioDs. 
If the prodigal at last condcsccnda (meanwhile 
assisting to keep up prostitution , vitiating his pff- 
springy and inflicting other ii\jurios on society) to 
choose one of the inferior sex for bis wife, and» in 
return for her entire subservience to hiin, and for her 
valuing his life ** next to the salvation of her soul,'' 
treats her kindly and keeps the marriage vow, he 
goes down to the grave with the reputation of being 
a model husband, and an excellent man ! 

The assertion, that the equality of woman b one 
man's crotchet, Mr. Mill's, is common enough, 
though there is no aigument in it, unless it bo im- 
plied in the word crotchet.* But an opinion which 
was held by Plato, by Voltaire, by Burke, Condor- 
cet, Sidney Smith, Dugald Stewart, and Bentbam, 
and which is maintained by a host of distinguished 
oontomporary men and women, cannot be culled one 
man's crotchet or one man's idea.^ 

* ''Periuipt ft pandoz ii not abtolstolj wadtm a ed bj the olrMnstonee 
that obIj ft Biaglo Bember «sa be found to oppose or to support it. Mr. 
MUl hm, in ozetie phrMO, ' the ooorftge of hie opinioae,' iDclnding lOTorftl 
opinions beeidee the dogmn of indisorininftto saffhige.''— SMurday Rnitm, 

* PitI, OoleridgOy and some Bnropenn etetesnien nnd thinlcers of the lost 
eeitnry, opposed unlTerMl saffhige, on the gronnd that it noeessaril j led to 
tho eafraaehisenent of women. Tallejrand oould not reooneile the exeltt« 
sioa of woflMn on anj abstraet prineiplee; and M. de ToeqaoTillo expresses 
hisMolf lo the same offset. The petitions whleh bare been preeented to 
parliament for tho enfraaehissment of wooien» though eontainlng nan j of 
tho most eminent names In selenee, literatare, and art, are bj no means ad« 
•qnat^ eridenoe either of the extent dr eharaeter of the opinion thronghonl 
the oointry* 

Ver ha?o eleetoral rights alwnjs and orerTwhere been denied to irOmen. 

In the modem state of Vletorln thej were granted bj an orerright, and 

nftemids withdrawn; bnl thej have been pnrtiallj, and wt hope 

MnU7, oeded in Anatrin and Swedes. 

. ■ / 1 • 
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* 

It has been snicl that representation without taxa- 
tion is unreasonable ; that since married women are 
not taxed, they are not entitled to representation ; 
and that if it bo replied that they are taxed through 
their husbands, the answer is that they are also 
represented through their husbands. 

The assertion tliat married women are not taxed, 
can only mean that they do not possess projierty. 
Then the aignment amounts to this : tlie law made 
by man arbitrarily withholds from married women 
the power of possessing propei'ty ; those should not 
bo represented who do not |K>sse8s propcily ; there- 
fore, married women should not bo rcprc8Ciitcd. 
Thus, one act of spoliation is ui^cd as a ju6tiHcuti<m 
for another. When all human beings are allowed to 
hold property, representation without taxation may 
be unreasonable; but to exclude married women 
from holding property (all sharo in making the law 
being denied her), and then, on the ground of that 
exclusion, to refuse her political power, is, practi- 
cally, to say that two wrangs make a right. * But, 
even supposing it be just to prevent married women 
from holding property, the premise that representa- 
tion without taxation is unreasonable must be rigor- 
ously demonstrated, not coolly assumed. Besides, 
if the law had been made to exclude men, the samo 
aigumeut, muUUia mutandis, might be applied. This 
hiibit, among certain writers, of taking common 
phrases and using them in cases which their original 
framers. had not in view, and which bear no resem- 
blance to those which gained them general recogni- 
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tion» is a fraitful Bouroo of the most stopendous 
blunders.^ 

I Another objection arising in- the habit jast men- 

' tioned, is tliat female suffrage would introduce strife 

I and heart-burning into families. This is an assump- 

tion against all available experience. A vote has not 
! this effect in the case of father and son, or hunbiind 

I and father-in-law, or husband and brother-in-law ; and 

it seems to be forgotten that educating woman as a 
I being having the same feelings, the same virtues, the 

same weaknesses, and the same aspirations as man, 
I will probably make her at least as tolerant as man, 

who does not, asa nile, coerce, or wish to coerce, the 
members of his own family. In all propositions 
which are at variance with experience, the onus 
pnbandi lies with the objectors, who must adduce 
something different from unsupported assertions. 
We liave now gone through our list of objections ; * 



1 '' A grwl nmltilad* of pMpU »ra oonttnoallj telking of Um 1mm of 
Vfttnoi and lk«B Umj go on givinf yon tiieir MotiBonto aboat what is 
I right, tad whst li wrong; and tiioM aonkinieiiti, jov art to nadontiiid, aio 

■0 BMj ohftpton Mid MetkMit of tho Law of Natoro. 

'*lDtl«ad of tho phroM, Law of Kataro, yon have Mmetlnnt Law of Roa- 
■OB, Right RoatoB, Natural Juttloo^ Nataral Eqaitj, Good Ordor. Any of 
thoni will do oqnall/ wtU. TUf lattor if moot and in poUtiei. Tho thrao 
list aro araoh mora tolerablo than tho othon, boeaaoo thoy do not Tory ox* 
plioitly olaim to bo anything mora than phraiei: thoy intiit bnt foobly upon 
tho hoing lookod npoii ai lo SMny pootttTO atandardi of thooMolTOi, and 
wmm oontont to bo takon, npon oooaaion, for phnwei oiprosslTO of tho oon- 
Ibrmity of tho thing In qnoitlon to tho propor itandard, whatovor that hm^ 

s Ifhao boon nrgod that If tho ftanohito ii gl?on to woman, iho innit alia 
ho adnlttod to parliaoMnt. Snt thif It not a mmi M^ni^Hr. Bo many new 
MBtldwntloaf art inported Into tho Noond mm, that Hit Inpoiiiblo to do* 
dma tha ona flmn tho othor. Tho oppononli of thli adnitilon, howoror, . 
Might piMd a p r taodonti fhr ttio oloigy of tha Ohnroh of England, wh' 
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for the assertion that women do not demand the suf- 
fragei though it eontains eonsiderable truth, lins no 
weight 08 an objection. Mrs. Mill well observes; 
* The vast population of Asia do not desire or Tnlue, 
probably would not accept, political liberty, nor tlio 
savages of the forest, civilization ; which docs not 
prove that either of those things are undesirable for 
them, or that they will not at some future time enjoy 
it. Obviously, the argument founded on the con- 
tentedness of women would equally opply to tho 
women all over Africa; who are perfectly contented, 
though they are slaves ; and to those of Ilindostan, 
who mingle personal indecencies with law and religion.^ 

htkf the ftmoliiie, hmf nol tii« piirltogo of titting In iNtrliMMBt. Tbt 
** Cmitoaiponry Reiritw'' ihowi Uutt nuuiy of tho ohjeetions which KHiml 
BMMi plMuihlo, migbi bo broaghl agftioti priotU/ oafraBehiaemoBl If tho 
privilogo woro now for the flnt tiao to bo eooforred: — 

" Wo abottld bo told that olergjmon hod no bnslnoM with politlof; that it 
WM their proHneo to attend to spirt toal matterf; and that thej ooght to 
eonflne themaolTM to their proper iphere; that, if thej were permiUcd to 
partieipato In politloal aSain, It wenld deteriorate flrom tho lanetitj of tlieir 
charaeter, and bo a blDdranoo In thodlMhargo of their ■peeial dnUce; that 
the paaaloni romed hj politloal eontostf wore inoonahtent with that qpirit of 
meokneai and holinoM whieh wo loolt for In preaehoraof tho goapel} that If 
olorgjnMn woro allowed to foto, tho next demand would Im that the/ ahould 
■it In the Hooao of Oommou; with numj other objeetlooa of a ainiilar ohar- 
aoter, whieh It doea not need a rwrj IItoIj fhno/ to Boggcst Bnt all these 
Imaginaiy orils aio fonnd bol to exist praetleall j. Ctergjaien are not bin* 
dered In tho porfonnaaoo of their splrltnal dntiei hj their partieipatioB In 
politloal power, and It is no deterioration ttwm the saerednoM of their eall- 
hig to giro them a toIoo in maylane aSilrf . They would feel it to bo un- 
just were they deprlred of tho r^ht to hold politioal opiniooi, which would 
be implied bj tho exelusioB of all persons of their clau from tho franefaise; 
bi|t thej do not appear to regard It as aaj hardship that tho exigencies of 
their speefail rocaUon are thought to render It expedient that the/ should 
not sit In tho House of Commons." 

* 

> " Men must bare a rare power of solf-delasion, If the/ suppose that lead* 
lag questions put to the ladles of their fiunll/ or of their aequalnlaueo will 
«lioit their teal osntimsnti^ or will bo answeied wlUi oomploto liaasfi^ hf 
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No babit, iadeed, is more, easily acquired than that 
of subsonriency. The fulsome and slavish praise 
which writers, particularly in the seventeenth cen- 
tuiy, lavished on their patrons, the degrading cere- 
monies which waited on monarchs, and the tyranny 
which men of all ages and of all countries have 
endured, are all examples of this weakness of human- 
ity. But let not acquiescence be too much counted 
on. The political dependence of women has been 
tacitly assumed, not rigorously demonstrated. The 
opinions and practices of our forefathers have been 
banded down from generation to generation, rather 
as a creed to be believed, than as a proposition to be 
proved. In such cases the awakening is sudden. A 
few experiments of Torricelli overturned an opinion 
which had been held from the days of Aristotle. A 
moment, and what no man could be found to dispute, 
no man oould be found to affirm. Signs of some 
such awakening are thickening around us. A man, 
eminent for his learning, his depth of thought, his 
contempt of ridicule, his nobleness of aim, his fixed- 
ness of purpose, has been returned to parliament, -^ 
returned while plainly avowing the right of women 
to representation. By him, on March 7, 1806, a 
petition signed by 1,500 ladies was presented to 



ta Im thooMad. H« om li w wbU nhoeled m mosi wmbwi avt 
la Mikiaf A TlrtM of bm«hIIji II Mtto IliUe lo dlielAim mting fbr nhmi to 
■•I oiMrtdi Bad IkMikoMi la IhoMprwrfoa of teailnMati whidi aaj be aa* 
pl«aalBg, aa4 may be ftb«aKhl aaMBipliaMatar j lo their aoarMl ooiiaootloaa, 
to ao^oao of Ibo Tlrlaoi wktoh a woaaa^i odaeatioa loado lo oalttvalo, aad 
to, Moi«orir,a Tlrlao amaiad wUh raSloloal rtok, lo ladaoo pradoal 
anuUlj to f wn Ito o m atoo for oani la whioh tkoro to a aoanr 
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parliament*^ On March 28 of the present year, Mr. 
Heniy A. Bnioe presented a petition signed hy 
upwards of 8,000 persons. And on April 5, Mr. 
Mill again presented a petition, this time with more 
than 8,000 signatures. ( Vide Appendix C.) It is 
a singular fact, wliioh bears upon the present subject, 
by showing how quielcly strong feelings may take 
the place of indifference, that, in the year 1830, only 
three petitions were presented to the House of Com* 
mons on the question of reform, and that in 1838 
reform was carried to save revolution. That the 
time is approaching when a hard struggle will be 
begun for the destruction of the political dependence 
of women, we are deeply grateful to believe. The 
characteristics of the age point to such a consumma- 
tion. The spread of educAtiou among both sexes, 
among the people, who have always been the lever 
of every great social revolution, the rise of the cheap 
press, the progress of the arts which every day tend 

to lessen mere household duties, the gradual diminu- 

• 

1 *' II maj appMr, tl flnt dghl, mIIm«c^ la propottiM lo tfi* MiUioM «r 
BiiglUiwoa«B wko Ur9 bappUj vadtr ow Uwt, er wko groMi vadtr all tht 
■iMrtet of wlfo>b«Uag ud other loobl wUa, wIUimI » tkoaglit of ktm 
tiiotr «MidltioB Hlghl be aflbetod hj kgidatloa, SAmh hmdred w— m an 
too email » BUBber to bo worth j of a mum mA 't oooiidentloB. . Boi if wo 
reSeet » Utito o« the peeoliar poalttoa of woowa, aad their ifoal waji of 
tbinktef , —on their hablt«al reUooBoe ea all eobjeoti whieh thej aro aeeva. 
toBMd to oeadder ai b^fOBd their owa ephero, their tiniditj aad dread of 
ospoiiag their naiaei to pahllo e b iet v a tl ea, their defecoaeo ovea to tho laoei 
wueaooaablo prqjadteee of thoio who have uj elalH ea their affeetieaa, their 
oliBfiBf to old aaooiatioaa, aad their ngud for tho opiaioa of all who aro 
OfOB raiBotolyooBBeotodwith thoBi,— wo ihaU aeoreaaoa to thiak thaltheao 
SAeea haodred ladiee, who hare aol heaitatod to aflla their naiaei to a pah- 
lie dooameat,' aad to preaoaaeo a deelded opiaioa, opea to the ooatroTor^f 
aad eritieiam of all the world, anal re pr ee eal aa oitrBiadlaarilj Impertaal 
phaae of thoaghl.''— WmmmtaNt BmUm 
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DEPENDENCE OF WOMEN. 



tion of physical force as a source of social and politi- 
cal power, and the levelling spirit which is abroad, 
and which needs only just guidance to scatter every 
obstacle,— all move in the same direction. And in 
enfranchising women, let us inaugurate a nobler era 
in the histoiy of the human race. Let the strong no 
longer tyrannize over the weak; but let man and 
woman, united by identity of interest, by a common 
natura, and a tangible respect for honor and religbn, 
fight out the battle of life, side by side. 

Selfishness, wo believe, is the root, whatever nour- 
ishing tendrils there may be, of nearly all the evils 
which complacent statesmen, availing themselves of 
high authority, declaro that ** flesh is heir to.** We re- 
pudiate the heirship. We do not believe thnt one half 
of mankind was bom to exercise unlimited power 
over the other half, nor that a fraction of the human 
race was bom to grow fat and prosper on the lean- 
ness and poverty of the immense mass. On the con- 
traiy, we believe that comfort and happiness, neither ' 
of which can exist without self-reliance and self-re- 
spect, are within the reach of all, if the strong and 
the rich will relax oppressive laws, and breathe a 
more liberal spuit into future legislation. Then, and 
' not till then, we shall have laws which are without 
favor and without affection. Then, and not till then, 
we shall see a more equal distribution of happiness. 
Then, and not till then, we shall be near realizing 
ti^e quaint fimcy of the fiither of poets, that on Jove's 
\kifji throne there are two nros, the one of evil hnd . 
the other of good, from which he impartially dis- 
/tribatee ills and blessiiigs to all mankind. 
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It ifl impossible to exaggerate the importance of 
this part of the qacstion (vtcfe page 30) ; for if tlie 
onfranchtsoment of women is the destruction of pros- 
titution, an argument is adduced for a female suffrage 
tlian which none can be of more weight. In our 
use of the words, ** vicious state of society,'* we had 
special reference to prostitution; and what we have 
to prove is that the political equality of the sexes, 
leading ultimately to their social and legal equality, 
would destroy the evil. 

The inquiry involves these two distinct questions : 
First, what condition of society is incompatible with 
prostitution ; and, secondly, what changes, or meas- 
ui*es of reform, will secure that condition ? 

1. The necessary and sufficient condition for the 
destruction of prostitution, and the one alone neces- 
sary and sufficient, is the equal chastity of the sexcs.^ 

1 Wo do not wish to qvalUy Iwi to ozpfadii tiiia •Utement. If ono wtx if 
more ohMto Uimi Uio other, prosUtatlon is s noeeaitjr, ud its extont will 
ehsDge with the MBoant of the exoess. Thl« is hb arithractiOAl tmth. TIm 
oonrerse of the proposition, the statomeDt in the text, in not of neeessitj 
tme; that is to say, It is possible to eonoelTO a state of things in whieh tho 
eqnal ohastity of the two sexes woold not destroy pmstitntfon — jnst as it Is 
ponible to ooneelTO the people of Drobdlngnax as tall as ehnroh-steeples, 
and taking ten yards at erery stride, or tho inhabitants of Lapnta, with 
their heads reelining to the right or to the left, bnnping against every post, 
and in imminent danger every moment of fhlUng over a preeiplee throagh 
sheer InadYortenee. Bnt the one ooneeptlen Is as Ideal as the ether, and 
^ttlto as improbable. 
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At- present, putting aside the classes lowest in the 
social scale, and abandoned women, the bulk of 
women is chaste, and the bullc of men is unchaste. 
Hence the vice which flaunts in our streets. Ill- 
regulated passions, and consequent unchastlty can 
bo afibcted only by the gradual growth of moral civ-* 
ilization, which may be defined to bo the mastery of 
the mind over the desires. But the license and im- 
punity from social ostracism possessed by the one 
BOX, society may revolve at its pleasure.^ Wliy does 
it not do so? Why does it punish in one sex an act 
which it allows to go free in the other? Is it not 
because all power in the social and political sphere is 
monopolized by the sex which aiTogates to itself an 
exclusive license and immunity? We pause for a 
reply, — for any other explanation of the injustice 
under which women have labored for three thousand 
years, — ^labored without exception of color or country, 
and without the respite of a single year. 

2. The second question — assuming that the con- 
dition incompatible with prostitution is the equal 
chastity of the sexes — is what changes or reforms, 

1 libM been «rg«d ihsl Nftlara, bj tiirowlog the Mi of efaUd-bMring ox* 
•IwlToly OB woaukB, hM sUmped s dbilnetioB bekweon tiio erime In ttio two 
Bat tills Mserilon, whloh !■ neither more nor Ion than disguiaed 
I, eonf«mndf the l»wa of nstaro with the InstUntlons made by 
No donbt, nature haa thrown aoortain amoont of trouble, pain, and 
danger exdnelirely on tbe wonan, though the anouni, la oar elate of eoelotj, 
Is very abnormal) but the balanee le adjusted bj the maternal funettone, 
wl^leh are aleo eoielyhen, — funetlone whleh are a eouree of pleaiure and 
of bemfori to ber. It li ImpoeBlble to deduee ttom ineh an arrangement, 
thai the ihame» lulUf and npport of a ehlldi eonieiineai on an llllelt ael 
■ntnally ehared, dMuld fbll almeit exolmlrely, ■• they do now, on onlj 
of the parUof to It, and thai party the one whieh haa to ondufo all the 
bodll/ Winring. . . 
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(Bocinl or politioaU or both, will secure that con- 
dition? 

T/ieorHieaUf/f it hoe alirays been taught, that chas- 
tity is a duty no less incumbent on man than on 
woman. The ministers of all sects of the Christian 
religion teach ^ a teaching professedly accepted by 
society —that the dictates alike of our intellect and 
conscience condemn unchastity as a sin of equal 
weight in both sexes. How is it then that, pradt^ 
cally^ this teaching is contravened in favor of men? 
Is it not, we again ask, because women aro altogether 
shut out fii)m any share in shaping those legal, and 
tlierefore those social enactments, which combine to 
treat thcT vice gently or roughly, according as it ap- 
pears in one sex or the other? We submit, that if 
one set of persons inflict an evil on another set of per- 
sons, -—the last set being entirely in the power of 
the first set, — and if the evil-doers do not attempt to 
deny or justify the evil, then a sudden accession of 
power, making the power of both sexes equal, would 
inevitably destroy the evil. The want of chastity ' 
among men is an evil to women. But women are 
completely in the power of men, — men who, while 
they admit the equality of duty in the two sexes, 
violate the admission in practice, and thence make 
prostitution a necessity. The conclusion is that give 
women equal power and the evil will cease, though, 
from its age and strength^ the process of cure may 
be the gradual work of generations. 

So far our argument has been rested on general 
grounds. But what specific measures of social and 
legal reform would follow the enfranchisement of 
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women? WolU we believo that fathers and mothers 
wonld boeome as careful of the chastity of then* sous 
as of their daughters. The same horror of unchas- 
tity would be instilled into the minds of boys as of 
girls ; and the same practical care would be taken to 
protect both sexes. .The doors of society would be 
as closely shut to the dissolute man as to the dissolute 
woman. Mothers would as soon think of manying 
their daughters to a rake as their sons to a wanton. 
Greater efforts would bo made to reclaim those who 
had fallen, and to discover and punish common 
brothol-keepers, and others who cater more secretly 
for the depraved appetites of the idle rich. Return 
to a virtuous life would be facilitated* Seduction 
under promise of marriage would be made a criminal 
offence, punishable by a long term of imprisonment 
or penal servitude. Illegitimate children would ac- 
quire the same rights as legitimate children. Tlioy 
would be entitled, until the age of twenty-one years, 
to the supply of necessaries, — necessaries being in- 
terpreted according to the means and station of the 
father. They would inherit, in case of intestacy, 
equally with other children, and would be on an 
equality with them in every respect. 

It is through these and other reforms resulting 
from woman's influence, that we anticipate the change 
we have asserted. Temptations, and liability to fall- 
ing in both sexes, would be diminished. Men would 
be^y^put under the influence of a higher morality. 
The well-disposed would be inspired by a deeper 
sense of their duties and responsibilities ; the vicious 
by a dread of either the social, pecuniary, or penal con- 
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•eqtienoes of their trumgreMioiis* Women also, by 
the yery improyemetit in men, by the expansion of* 
their minds consequent on a liberal education! by an 
actiye life deyotcd to real work» would be infinitely 
less exposed to temptation; while the opening of 
professions and employments to them would woakcUf 
if not destroy, that arch-temptert want. In short,'/ 
were men equally chaste with women, prostitution, \ 
in anything at all approaching its present propor- 
tions, must cease, if only because prostitutes would 
starve. 

But the only way to secure the equal chastity of 
the sexes is by a complete change in our social and 
legal enactments, and tho only way to effect this 
change is by the enfranchisement of women,— two 
propositions which we have tried to establish (or 
rather to indicate the lines of thought which will lead . 
to their establishment), exira the other prouositions 
Hrhich form the basis of the work* 
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Thb economic gain, however (vide page 56), is 
not the only gain. Let us further illustrate this part 
of Mrs. Mill's aigument. If a woman, whether 
from choice, or accident, or necessity, remains out 
of the married sphere, is it not desirable that she 
should have scope for her activity, whether of mind 
or body, to the end of her independence? The 
question would probably receive the same distinct 
affirmative answer from every one. But the very 
fact of so many trades and employments and all the 
professions being closed to women, makes their hide- 
pendence almost impossible, and their activity almost 
a curse, —the curse of the Ancient Mariner : — 

Nor uiy drop to drink." 

Failing repose on the Procrustes-bed of all female 

intellect, a govcmossHihip, what field is lea open to 

> woman of any education?* Seek an answer in 

1 it A j««f My, Mta Owrrotl, ftom bo prewiro of nooewltj, l«i from 
M hoMTAblo d«lio to omploj hor wUtHj In .lloTUilng haBU ■■fforing, 
•ladled tho ■odtarf protaioiu H»Tlng dulj q««Iiaed horMlf, iho, with 
•ToMrKT tad pwwTWMioe. whloh omuioI bo loo highly prmlorf, knookod 
MJbMiMy •! •!! tho dooft thfongh whloh, by Uw, Moe« if obtoinod Into 
ttM MdMpiotaion. Hnring fonnd nU olhor doom CuUhnt. iho foito- 
■nlOrdliwifwodo^whlrfibndnooldwitoUy boon loft ^. ThoSoototy 
IriMhoOMloi, It itoM, hdl forgolton to dint onl Ummo who thoy 
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anj great town. Go to Manchester, to Liverixx^l, to 
BirmiDgbam, to Bristol. Go to tho metropolis of the 
richest nation in the world, — tho nation which also 
claims to be tho most highly civilized ; go to London. 
There put the question to the thousands of gov- 
ernesses out of place ; to tlie thousands of seam- 
stresses whose pallid checks and blistered fingers 
bear testimony alike to their poverty and tlicir suf- 
ering ; to the thousands of prostitutes who tread (ho 
pavements of the West-end, or roll along its crowded 
thorough&res under the temporaiy shelter of a 
brougliam. Penetrate into the heart of tho city. 
Put the question to the thousands of poor creatures 
who have arrived at **the last scene of all;^ who, 
sans brougham, sans friends, sans bread, and sans 
eveiything which the virtuous and the unvirtuous 
alike value, tread the dirt and filth of Shore-ditch 
and the Seven Dials to tho grave. You will then 
find out, — if not the field open to women, — at least 
the ultimate sphere of a vast poriion of the unfortu- 
nate creatures whom we educate in weakness, shut - 
out from almost every profitable emplo3rment, seduce 



nerar titonghi wooM atlwnpl to eone In, And Uirongh thtt 
•niniMO tbit fwmg UAr touoA iMr wty into Uiis prorosslon. Bni lo 
objeetioiMble did It appeftr to this IcMraod body tbai women BhoaM be 
tho oiodioftl attendtnti oven of women, thnt the norrow wicket tbron^b 
whiob MIm Garretl entered Ima been oloaod after her, and no fooond Mi« 
Ganretl wiU be allowed to pan throogh It. And this is iiuinr omnimm. No 
•ooner do women ihow themielTei oapable of eompeting with men in any 
eareer, than that eareoTi If It be Inoratire or boncvable, l« eioied to them. 
A ehort Ume ago» women might be Amoeiatct of the Royal Aeadem j; b«l 
they were eo disUngnftblng themselrM, they were amaming eo henorable n 
plaee in their art, thai Uiis priHIege aleo haa been withdrawn. Tbii le thn 
iort of eare taken of women'f hitereate by the men who eo falthfelly repce- 
lenitbom!'*— JMi*. iMtll: v^fdb m liU ifonft tf* CWmimmm, J^ey M, 18€T. 
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without puiiisbmenty and abandon under the sanction 
of the law*^ 

It would be a sad prospect for the future of society, 
.if such a state of tilings could exist, — if such a pre- 
ponderance of suffering on the part of women ns 
now presses them down in eveiy country, civilized 
or uncivilized, were possible among a community 
which adjusted its social and national laws to affect 
equally both sexes. Happily, however, a great pai*t 
of the evils which afflict mankind can be directly and 
distinctly traced to vicious institutions. In England, 
for example, we see, activity, eneigy, perseverance, 
ability, — in short, every quality which, in man, 
secures respect, comfort, dignity, independence, — 
in women so hampered by artificial restrictions that 
they are utterly unable to move. Strong though they 
be, they are not strong enough. The intolerance of 
custom, like the Old Man of the Sea, clings a dead- 
weight. The grasp is unrelaxing. Tighter and 

1 TUf Mbjdaod iteliitiMa l&fonBtlioa, •itneted firom page 2S of llw 
'*8e?iatti AnnvAl B«pori of Um Midnight MoeUag MoTvmaii for Falloa 
Wmmb,** is » ilrikiog oonflramtion of ilieio tIowi. AU tho aarigned omum of 
ftU mttj, wo beUoTO, bo diraoU jr oonaeotod witti tho proMst ^jiton, whilo mt- 
Mil of thorn (oipoolAlly thoto nnaborad 1, 8, tad 4) mait bo 16 ooaaiotodi 
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tighter it closes. Lower and lower sinks tlie victim, 
who, however anxions and able to conquer ordinary 
diiBcuIties, is unable to rise under so heavy a burden. 

Such is the position of woman. She Is held liaeic * 
from earning her independence. The universities 
are closed to her. The professions are closed to her. 
And so are all those employments which experience 
has proved to be the most profitable* But these re- 
strictions are unmitigated evils which oppress not 
alone single women who have no married brother or 
aged father on whom to depend; they oppress the 
whole sex. 

One illustration will suiBce. So long as women, 
unless they marryi are mostly dependent, and so long 
as they are nnable, unless as governesses, to even 
inadequately provide for themselves, so long will 
they continue to many for the sake of an establish- 
ment of some sort. But give scope to their eneigics 
and talents, permit them to become active and useful, 
do away with restrictions, and open up to them paths 
to remunerative labor, and there will be more 'mar- 
riages of the heart without any sacrifice of prudence. 
Many men who have more than enough to sup])ot*t 
themselves are anxious to many. But they feci, 
without perhaps having any very clear notion of the 
circumstances under which marriage may be entcrad 
into with a proper regard to contingent responsibili- 
ties, that they cannot support a being who, on the 
present system, is utterly unable to assist them ; and 
who, unless the natural goodness of her di8[K>sition 
has triumphed over the influence of her education, is 

necessarily indolent and apathetic, if not absolutely 
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lazy. The oaso would be very difforent if women 
wore aocustomed bofore marriage to get their own 
living. Then, not only would habits of thrift, and 
industry, and perseverance be obtained, — habits of 
inestimable value in every sphere, and not least in 
thd married; not only would quickness in adapting 
means to an end be the result of an education whoso 
corner-stone was self-reliance ; but the wives would 
be able, notwithstanding their other duties, to con- 
tribute their portion, if the smaller one, to the fund 
necessary to meet the common wants of husband, 
wife, and childreni —a true labor of love, and a 
noble one. 
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SmcE this pago was writton {vide pago 71), a 
proposition has boon nuidcy in tbo House of Com- 
mons, to cxtond tlie' suffrage to women. On May 
20, Mr. Mill brought forward his amendment. Tlio 
government liad put a speeific pro|K>8ition before the 
lunise, and Mr. Mill only sought to apply that pi*oi)o- 
sition to women on precisely the same terms as to 
men. He therefore pro|>osed to substitute the word 
** peifion ^ for the word ** man *' in the several clauses 
of the reform bill. His amendment did not introduce 
tbo element of sex. It simply said, ^ Whatever con- 
ditions ai*e attached to the possession of tlie franchise, 
leave to o[)erate impai*tially and without interfei'ence ; 
make no exceptions ; bestow tlie suffrage, whether on 
man or womiui, wherever those conditions exist 
which you say constitute a qualification.'' 

Mr. IMiirs speech was not exhaustive only perhaps 
because his subject, like all subjects, is inexhaustible* 
Besides, though the real issue is narrow, there are so 
many misnamed corollaries, that to satisfy tho de- 
mands of all cavillers, as distinguish*ed from object- 
ors, would be to buty the subject under a mass of 
irrelevant matter. None the less, Mr. Mill's speech 
may be rogiirded as conclusive under the criticism of 
his opponents, Mr« Karslake, Mr. Laing, Mr. Ons- 
lowy and Lord Oalway. Indeed, we feel bound to 
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admit, that the unoxpectedly largo minority of scv- 
euty-niue, iucludiug six pairs, which supported the 
motion, was partly owing- to tlie ahnot^t incredible 
weakness^ and silliness of ihe opposition speeches. 
Whether the enfranchisement of women be, as we 
believe, just and expedient, or, as tlie '^Moniing 
Herald" insists, — of course without condescending 
to argue the question, — abhorrent to all humanity 
except a few splenetic individuals, it is certain that 
none of the opposition speeches added a single fact, 
argument, objection, or consideration of any kind, to 
the fund of information previously possessed. 

We subjoin a list of the minority which supported 
Mr. Mill's motion ; and also a list, complete we be- 
lieve, of the petitions presented to parliament for the 
enfranchisement of women in the couroe of the pi*es- 
ent session : — 



Allen, W. 8. 
Amborley, Yliooant 
Buines, £. 
Bnraes, T. 
Barrow, \V. H. 
Bass, M. T. 
Basley, T. 
Beach, W. W. B. * 
Biddalph, M. . 
Blako, J. A. 
liowyer, Sir O. 
Bri^t, J. 
Coiron, J. 
D%llsb, R. ' 
Denmiui, Qdn. G. 



MnroRirr. 

Eykin, B. Hurst, B. H. 

Fawoett, H. Jookson, W. 

Goldsmid, Sir F. H. Jerroiso, Sir J. 0. 
Gorst, J. £• King, Hon. P. J. L. 

Grant, A. Laboucliere, H. 

Gridley, Capt. H. G.Langton, W. G. 
Hadfleld, G. Leathani, W. H. 

Harvey, R. B. Lefovre, G. J. S. 

Hay, Lord J. Liddell, Hon. H. G. 

Hay, Lord W. M« Lnsk, A. 



Henderson, J. 
Hibbert, J. T. 
Hodgkinson, G. 
Holden, I. 
Hughbs, T. 



M^Kenna, J. K.^ 
M*Laren, D. 
Bdaguire, J* F« 
Moore, 0. 
Morgan, Hon. Mi\{or 



\ 
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Morrisoiif 1^« 



Fower, Sir J. 



0*Beinio, J. L. Fritebard, J. 



O'Donogbue, The 
Oliphaot* L. 
Onslow, O. J. H. 
Padmore, B. 
Parry, T, 
Peel, J. 
Peto, Sir 8. M. 
Piatt, J. 



Rearden, D. J. 
Robartes, T. J. A. 
Robertson, D* 
Stansfeld, J. 
SU>ck,0. 
Talbot, C. B. M. 
Taylor, P. A. 
Watkin, E. W. 



Po]lard-Urqiihart,W.Wbatiiiai&, J. 



White, J. 
Whitwortfa,B. 
Wyld, J. 

Wyndbam, Hon. P* 
Torke, J. B. 
Young, B. 



TdUn, 
MUl, J. S. 
Gomey, B. 



Paibs on Mb. 1Iill*8 Aiiemdment. 



For. 

Mr. £. James • 
Mr. 6. O. TreTelyan 
Mr. T. B. HorsfiOl 
Gen. Forester • 
Sir Jobn Gray . 



M. J. Goldsmid 

Mr. R. P. Dawson 

Mr. G. MoffaU 

Mr. B. Osborne 

Lord Cbuide J. UamQton 



PSTinOKS FRESEIITKD TO FABUAJIBlfT IN 18d7 FOB THB 

Enfbanohisbment of Women. 

Ou March 28, a petition signed by 3,559 persons ; 

On the same day, a petition from Dumfries, signed 
by 34 persons ; 

On April 5, a petition signed by 8,161 persons ; 

On the same day, a petition signed by 1,605 un- 
married women and widows possessing the 1^1 
qualification of an elector ; 

On April 11, a petition from Edinbuigh signed by 
2,849 persons, including 800 women possessing the 
property qualification ; 

On the same day, a petition from Manchester, 
signed by 246 women, fulfilling all the conditions re- 
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quired from parliameiitaTy oleotors; also a supple- 
meotaiy petition from Monoheetery ugned by 4|200 

persons I 
On tiie same day, a petition from Hastings, signed 

by 54 persons ; 
On July 85, a petition from Colchester, signed by 

189 persons. 
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